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THE WEEK unaffected.” Few will differ from Mr. Gladstone in 
ee ‘ his acquiescence in this doctrine; but the broad 


LORD ROSEBERY made an impor- 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: tant speech at Newton Abbot 
AT HOME. yesterday week. He criticised the 
Education Bill and the Rating Bill 
with great severity, and, on the subject of the Trans- 
vaal, urged that the inquiry into recent events should 
not only be thorough and searching, but should 
be undertaken with promptitude. With regard 
to Armenia, he contrasted the policy of the 
late with that of the present Government, and 
threw upon Lord Salisbury the _ responsibility 
for the disastrous failure of British influence at 
Constantinople. Referring to the division on the 
second reading of the Education Bill, he confessed 
that it had left “a deep and painful impression 
upon him.” In saying this, he undoubtedly gave 
expression to the opinion of the overwhelming body 
of his party. Whatever may be said in defence of 
the action of the Irish members in voting with the 
Government on a measure that affects so injuriously 
the interests of English Liberalism—and we do not 
deny that a good deal may be said—it has been 
made abundantly evident that this incident has 
created a very deep and painful impression among 
Liberals, and that it may be attended by serious 
political consequences. 


THE feeling among Nonconformists on the subject 
of the Irish vote has been specially strong, and has 
been expressed with great freedom by men as in- 
fluential in their respective bodies as Mr. Guinness 
Rogers and Mr. Price Hughes. In some cases the 
expressions of opinion have not been either just or 
judicious; but, speaking generally, the feeling which 
animates Liberals is one rather of sorrow than of 
anger, and there is reason to hope that no permanent 
estrangement between the two sections of the Op- 
position will result from the untoward incident of 
last week, even though it must undoubtedly lead 
to some modification of policy on both sides. Mr. 
Gladstone, when appealed to by the editor of 
the Daily Chronicle, replied in a telegram pub- 
lished by our contemporary yesterday morning, 
in the following terms: “Cannot appear in the 
matter, but agree with editor. Blame Irish a little, 
Nonconformists more, Parnellites by far the most.” 
The reference to the Parnellites apparently alludes 
to their refusal to co-operate with Mr. Dillon in 
order to bring about a reunion of parties in Ireland. 
The opinion of the editor with which Mr. Gladstone 
agrees is that the “argument for Home Rule based 
on British honour and Imperial interests is absolutely 








fact remains that the forces in favour of Home 
Rule have been seriously weakened by the action 
of the Irish Members. 


THE Rating Bill has occupied the House of 
Commons almost exclusively during the past week. 
We have dealt with the debates more fully on 
another page. Here it is only necessary to note 
that the Ministerial defence of the measure has 
collapsed in the most remarkable way, and that 
Ministers have acknowledged that the chief pro- 
posals made by the Opposition were in themselves 
just. It is long since any first-class Ministerial Bill 
has been defended with such feebleness, and in 
argument it is clear that the Opposition has 
triumphed all along the line. This fact has not, 
however, prevented the rejection of the amendments 
moved by the Liberal party, nor has it prevented 
the use of the closure in order to carry the Bill 
through committee. On Thursday the Committee 
sat all night for the purpose of passing the clauses 
of the Bill. Ministers repeatedly applied the closure, 
and moved it unsuccessfully still more frequently. 
The sitting lasted until yesterday forenoon, and 
when we went to press the Bill was still under 
consideration. Several members were suspended 
during the course of the struggle. 


WE think that Sir William Wedderburn made a 
mistake on Monday in moving the adjournment of 
the House in order to call attention to the re- 
arrangement of the Indian cotton duties. No doubt 
the people of India have a just grievance against 
the present Government, and it is a good thing that 
there are members like Sir William Wedderburn to 
put their case before the House of Commons. But 
it was clearly inopportune to raise a question of this 
character on a motion for the adjournment of the 
House. It is a question which cannot be discussed 
offhand, and Sir Henry Fowler was right in pro- 
testing against its being raised without adequate 
notice. At the same time, it is a question which 
ought to be discussed, and discussed thoroughly ; 
and we are glad to know that an opportunity for 
such discussion will be furnished when the Indian 
Budget is under consideration. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN apparently finds it impossible 
to avoid biunders in his treatment of South African 
affairs. 


In his reply to Sir William Harcourt two 
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weeks ago he intimated that the Government pro- 
posed to appoint a Joint Committee of both Houses 
in order to inquire into the case of the Chartered 
Company, and when some protests were made 
against this course he denounced those who objected 
to it as being ignorant of the usages of Parliament. 
He seemed, indeed, to think that it was the regular 
practice to undertake inquiries of this description by 
means of a Joint Committee. Mr. Edmund Robertson, 
who was one of those members whose “ ignorance” 
Mr. Chamberlain had seen fit to rebuke, asked the 
Colonial Secretary what precedent he could furnish 
for the course he proposed to take; and, after some 
delay, an answer to this question was forthcoming 
on Tuesday. It then appeared that for more than 
two hundred years no inquiry of this kind has been 
carried out by a Joint Committee. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, having tardily acquired this information, seems 
not indisposed to profit by it, for he hinted that, 
after all, the inquiry might be carried out not bya 
Parliamentary Committee at all, but by a Statutory 
Commission. 


THE newly-formed—or, shall we say, the re- 
formed ?—Radical Committee of the House of Com- 
mons issued a kind of manifesto on Wednesday 
to the House and the country. We gather from 
this document that the Committee desire to take 
up the thread of political action at the point where 
it was dropped at the General Election, and to 
concentrate attention upon the question of the 
House of Lords. They speak of the “abolition” of 
that House as being the object at which they 
aim, but they do not explain how the abolition 
of the House — not the mere abolition of its 
veto—is to be brought within the range of practical 
politics. Further, they advocate a comprehensive 
system of devolution in the nature of Home Rule all 
round. Their manifesto has been signed by nineteen 
Members of Parliament, among whom Mr. Labouchere 
and Sir Charles Dilke seem to be the only persons of 
prominence. It is to be noted that other Members 
of Parliament who may agree in the purposes of the 
Committee are not to be allowed to join that body 
until they have been duly elected by the original 
members. In other words, the Committee seems 
to partake of the nature of a club. 


- ——$____—__ --- 


THE Duke of Devonshire’s speeches at Swansea on 
Wednesday can hardly be taken as a contribution of 
much value to current controversies, because they 
were so very wide of the mark in assertion and in 
criticism alike. The gain of seats by the Unionists 
in Wales, for instance, is not due to any dislike by 
the Welsh Nonconformists of a “ political compact” 
between their representatives and the Liberal leaders, 
but to the fact that the supporters of the Establish- 
ment, aided by ample funds, made a desperate effort 
to secure the indifferentists, and succeeded. Again, 
though it would be convenient for journalists and 
others to have a collective name for the inhabit- 
ants of the United Kingdom, we wonder how Scots- 
men and Irishmen, not to speak of Welshmen, will 
like the Duke’s announcement that the kingdoms 
are really one. Do the Unionists propose to abolish 
Scotch private law, or to give England a Land 
Court? When, again, in dealing with the present 
difficulty between the Irish parties and the 
English Nonconformists, the Duke speaks of the 
defence of our Protestant fellow-subjects in 
Ireland, one? cannot but look forward to the time 
—long prepared for by many eminent Tories, 
Mr. Balfour in especial—when a Conservative 
Government will conciliate the Catholics in Ireland 
as they have been conciliated in Quebec. Nor can 
we find that the Duke added much to our knowledge 
of the Education Bill, to which he devoted much of 
his speech. He avoided details, assured his audience 
that Board schools would still exist when transferred 
to the new local authority—but, if it is reactionary, 





how much of their character will be left ?—and com- 
pared the new check on School Board expenditure 
to the control of the Treasury over the War Office. 
But a control exercised by trained experts over 
other experts is a very different thing from a 
control exercised over a body elected for a special 
purpose by a body many of whose members are very 
likely to have no sympathy with that purpose. 





THE usual list of Birthday Honours was published 
on Wednesday, on which day the official celebration 
of the Queen’s birthday took place. It is not a list 
that calls for much comment. One or two useful 
public servants have received well-merited rewards, 
and we are particularly glad to observe that dis- 
tinctions have been bestowed upon the vice-consuls 
in Asia Minor who have done so much to direct 
public attention to the Armenian horrors. Learning 
and science have been recognised in the persons of 
Professor Max Miiller and Mr. Renouf of the British 
Museum, and the usual promotions have taken place 
in the services, but nothing is done for art, litera- 
ture, medicine, or philanthropy. The list, indeed, 
seems to consist chiefly of men whose sole distinction 
is that they have rendered services of one kind or 
another to the party now in power. 





THE week has been a discouraging one for the 
friends of industrial peace. It was announced on 
Monday that the Durham Miners’ Conciliation Board 
had been abolished as the result of a ballot among 
the men—a ballot, be it noted, which, even taking 
account of the abstentions, gave an absolute majority 
of votes against the retention of the Board. In 
London there is a great strike in the building trades, 
affecting some 25,000 men. The matters in dispute 
are, partly an advance in wages of a halfpenny per 
hour; but mainly the adoption of a new code 
of rules, binding the workmen in the various trades 
not to refuse to work with non-unionists. The 
bulk of the workers are non-unionists, but the 
objection of the men is stated to be not to these 
but to the defiant anti-unionist or “ professional 
blackleg" who makes a trade of his anti-unionism. 
However, matters are at a stand, and the bricklayers, 
who had already settled their part of the difficulty, 
are stopped for want of labourers, while the rest of 
the trades are on strike. Negotiations are pending, 
and the masters’ combination seems gradually break- 
ing up. The dispute in the engineering trades on the 
north-east coast has been settled by the acceptance 


of the men’s terms, plus a further advance in wages, 


voluntary conceded by the masters. 





Tue London Vestry elections which took place last 
Saturday do not appear to give any very decisive 
indication of the political feeling of the population. 
The London Municipal Society made great efforts to 
secure the return of “ Conservative and Unionist” 
candidates—the practice of voting the “ straight 
party ticket” in municipal matters having, by the 
way, proved in America the most effective help 
which respectable people can render to municipal cor- 
ruption—but it cannot be said that their efforts were 
crowned conspicuously with success. In some work- 
ing-classconstituencies, like Rotherhithe, Bermondsey, 
and Deptford, the Progressives fared ill; in others, 
as in Battersea, Wandsworth, and Greenwich, they 
did remarkably well. The people traditionally most 
interested in these elections, it must be remembered, 
belong to the small tradesman class, whose main aim 
has usually been to keep down the rates. As only 
about a third of the electorate polled, one would not 
have been surprised had this view been more gener- 
ally triumphant. Mere statements of the numbers 
returned, however, tell us little, because only one- 
third of the seats on the vestries were vacant. But 
the elaborate study by a writer in the Daily 
News points out that the changes effected by the 
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election leave twenty-one of the chief vestries 
Moderate and thirteen Progressive—a net gain of 
one vestry to the latter. 


THE sentences upon the prison- 
ers at Pretoria were announced in 
this country on Thursday. Nine 
of the men who pleaded guilty to charges of high 
treason are to be released at once; nineteen are to 
be released at the end of three months ; twenty-two 
more are to be imprisoned for five months; and four 
are to be imprisoned for a year. The death sen- 
tence upon the four leaders has been commuted to 
fifteen years’ imprisonment, but it is understood 
that this sentence is a matter of form, and that it 
will not be carried out. Taking all the facts into 
account, it cannot be said that, except in the case 
of the leaders, there is anything excessive in the 
punishments. But we regret the delay there has 
been in announcing the decision of the Govern- 
ment, and we believe that in the interests of the 
Transvaal itself it would be a good thing if 
the prisoners were released in a body, on entering 
into recognisances for their future good conduct. 
As matters now stand, it is highly probable that 
not one of the accused will be in prison a few 
months hence; but with characteristic clumsiness 
the Transvaal authorities seem to be doing a 
gracious thing in an ungracious manner. There is, 
of course, not the slightest reason for the hysterical 
shouting of the organs of the Chartered Company 
over the sentences even as they stand at present; 
but President Kruger, if he is wise, will promptly 
exercise his prerogative on behalf of all the 
prisoners. 


ABROAD. 


THE prospects of the most composite member of the 
Triple Alliance have become seriously clouded this 
week. What may happen when the reign of Franz 
Josef comes to its inevitable end no man can venture 
to predict; and the death of the Archduke Karl 
Ludwig, his heir presumptive, has increased the 
uncertainty. But it may be permitted to hazard a 
doubt as to whether the succession of the latter 
would have tended to the preservation of the Dual 
Monarchy. He seems to have had but scanty polit- 
ical interest or political training, and to have 
been strongly under clerical influence—which at 
present threatens to be the great disruptive force 
in the Dual Monarchy in the near future. His elder 
son is in weak health, and his second son, the Arch- 
duke Franz Otto, is said to have Magyar 
sympathies and tastes; at any rate, he is a sports- 
man. But with all the tendencies towards disin- 
tegration visible at present in the Austrian Empire 
the next Emperor will need to be very strong and 
very popular if he is to avert a considerable change 
in the map of Eastern Europe—much more if he is 
to fulfil the obligations of his realm to two allies, 
each of which has a policy more or less in conflict 
with the sympathies of the bulk of his own subjects. 


In Germany, too, there are signs of another 
political crisis. Three years ago, when the military 
scheme was adopted, a compromise was effected 
between the military advisers of the Emperor and 
the representatives of the people. The period of 
military service was reduced to two years — not 
by law, but as an administrative, and therefore 
easily revocable, concession—and, by way of com- 
pensation, 70,000 men were added to the effective 
peace strength of the German army. Consequently 
176 new half battalions, or rather skeleton fourth 
battalions, were added to the existing organisation. 
These were intended to serve as a means for 
training the recruits, and it will be remembered 
that the Emperor subsequently caused general 
consternation by saying, @ propos of a presentation 
of colours, that he hoped they would prove to be 
whole battalions. They are now to be combined into 
eighty-six whole battalions, which will be organized 





into forty-six new regiments of two battalions each, 
the older regiments having three. The total cost of 
the change will be upwards of thirteen million marks, 
of which nine millions will be put on this year’s esti- 
mates. As a partial compensation, the Government 
proposes at last to make the proceedings in courts- 
martial public—a reform which, since the Kotze case, 
is more urgent than ever. But the tone of the War 
Minister is not very hopeful, and the Opposition ask 
whether this promise may not be illusory after all. 


THE Prussian Government this week, meanwhile, 
has suffered a certain degree of humiliation by the 
very partial success of the trial (for infringing the 
laws of combination) of forty-seven Socialists—in- 
cluding Herr Bebel and Herr Singer—at Berlin. 
Thirty-two were acquitted, the fines of the rest 
—ranging from 30 to 75 marks—were smaller in 
amount than the Public Prosecutor asked, and only 
a few of the associations provisionally suspended by 
the police last November were found sufficiently 
illegal to merit dissolution. The attack began in 
November last, in sensational fashion, with domi- 
ciliary searches, and a comprehensive suspension of 
Socialist committees for “ combining with one 
another for political objects.” It is a lame ending 
after the excitement of six months ago. 


THE Spanish forces do not seem to make much 
progress in suppressing the Cuban _ revolution. 
Sixty thousand men are to be sent out in the 
autumn, but it is difficult to suppose (as the able 
letter from a Times special correspondent has 
indicated) that they will be much more effective 
than their unhappy predecessors. Industry is not 
likely to get much further in Cuba now; and 
General Weyler has just struck a fresh blow at 
a most important branch of it by prohibiting the 
export of raw tobacco, which goes to be manu- 
factured into “ Havana cigars ” in the United States, 
at Key West,and elsewhere. Spain, too,is understood 
to have appealed to the Powers against the conduct 
of the United States Government; but the mass of 
the American electorate are innocent of considera- 
tions of international law, and the statesmen during 
the Presidential canvass cannot but take heed of 
their views. 


Mr. GEORGE ALLEN announces the 
LITERATURE, etc. publication of the third edition of 
Mr. Ruskin’s “ Letters to the Clergy 
on the Lord’s Prayer and the Church,” with let- 
ters from Mr. Ruskin which have not been pub- 
lished previously: and also at a very early date a 
selection of the “ Pensées” of Joubert, translated by 
Professor Attwell, with a biographical notice and 
portrait of the author. Of these “ Pensées’’ Mr. 
Ruskin has said that they are the wisest and most 
precious things he has ever seen in print. Early in 
July Mr. Allen also promises a volume on “ Christ's 
Hospital: Recollections of Lamb, Coleridge, and 
Leigh Hunt,” with illustrations of the buildings at 
different periods. This work will be of special 
interest in view of the approaching removal of the 
school and the demolition of its historic home. 


Messrs. CAsseLL & Co. announce a sixpenny 
edition of Mr. Arnold Forster's “In a Conning 
Tower,” with original illustrations by Mr. W. H. 
Overend, and a further issue of Mr. Kearton’s 
“ British Birds’ Nests.”—Messrs. Chatto & Windus 
announce Mark Twain's new book on Joan of Arc— 
we confess we prefer Mark Twain on the Missis- 
sippi—and Mr. Fisher Unwin promises a new 
work by Mrs. Alexander, “The Winning Hazard” ; 
“In the Kingdom of the Shah,” by Mr. E. 
Treacher Collins, F.R.C.S., who has attended Prince 

Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benetit the unemployed in Last 


London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East Lond 








on of a large amount in weekly wages 
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Zil-es-Sultan professionally; a second edition of 
Major Sharp Hume's “Courtships of Queen Eliza- 
beth "—she had some two hundred suitors; and “a 
semi-historical romance” by the author of “The 
Red Star,” entitled “The Milk of the Kine.” 
—While, to turn to works of a more severely 
educational cast, the Clarendon Press announce 
a “Jubilee Edition of Dr. Buchheim’s ‘ Minna 
von Barnhelm,’” embodying various improvements 
suggested by the advance in the teaching of German 
during the twenty-five years since its first publica- 
tion, and possibly, therefore, a “source” for future 
historians of pedagogy. 


OnE of the financial enterprises now in progress is 
of a very interesting kind. For some years Professor 
Patrick Geddes, of Edinburgh, either on his own 
account or as the unpaid agent of other investors, 
has been engaged in erecting residences for university 
students and others, chiefly in the Old Town of that 
city. A number of slums have been cleared away in 
the process, the architectural beauty of the city has 
been considerably enhanced, and the residences have 
provided—in the form both of “ self-governing” and 
of tutorially-governed halls—some of the advantages 
of collegiate life in which the Scottish universities 
fall behind their English sisters. These residences 
also provide centres for university work, especially 
for post-graduate work and influence, meeting-points 
for Extension students and foreign visitors, and 
opportunities for the sort of university influence that 
is exercised by Toynbee Hall and by the various 
“university settlements” now familiar in London. 
The undertaking, which is conducted on strictly 
business principles, has now outgrown individual 
resources, and the “Town Sand Gown Association, 
Limited,” has been formed to carry it on, with a 
capital of £100,000. The share list closed yesterday 
week. We very cordially wish the Association 
success, 


At the Hanover Gallery the pictures of Otto 
Sinding, the Norwegian, bring a touch of coolness 
to us as far as the eye can bring it. Even in 
“ Spring-time at Hardanger” the blossom is thrown 
against a snow-capped hill, while “ Peasants going 
to a Dance” shows us a winter's night in the 
world of ice. It is interesting to compare the 
dark purple water with the green as it lies or 
tumbles among the ice—‘“ the eternal ice.”—At 
Messrs. Debenham and Freebody’s galleries are 
being shown marvellous specimens of needlework, 
perhaps the most important of which is (No. 
104) an altar frontal, in which a picture of “ The 
Supper at Bethany” takes up only a portion of the 
space. Besides the embroideries, there are examples 
of brocades, tapestries, and velvets. Some of these 
beautiful works show a curious intermingling of 
the art of Europe with that of Far Cathay. 


Tue Archduke Karl Ludwig, 
brother of the Emperor of Austria 
and heir to the throne, was a 
popular kindly Prince, who had taken very little 
active part in public life—-The Hon. Sir P. A. 
Suckley, K.C.M.G., had been a member of various 
Liberal Ministries in New Zealand, and was a judge 
of the Supreme Court of that colony.—Herr Otto von 
Camphausen had been a high authority on finance, 
and was the Finance Minister of Prussia at the time 
of the Franco-German War of 1870-71. <An old 
Free Trader, he was forced out of publie life in 
is78 by the increasing Protectionism of Prince 
Bismarck.—Madame Schumann was an exception- 
ally distinguished pianist and an admirable inter- 
preter of her husband’s music. <As a teacher her 
services had been hardly less conspicuous, 


OBITUARY, 





AFTER WHITSUNTIDE. 





pe of Mr. Balfour’s admirers in the press are 
)-) very angry with those critics who have spoken 
of his leadership of the House of Commons as being 
in many respects a failure. They point in triumph 
to the successes he has achieved in pressing forward 
his measures, and roundly assert that such a record 
as he can offer at the opening of the Whitsuntide 
recess is almost unexampled. We shall not quarrel 
with these enthusiastic followers of the First Lord 
of the Treasury so far as our estimate of the work 
accomplished is concerned. Undoubtedly a good 
deal has been done—more than any but the very 
sanguine anticipated two months ago. But if we 
are asked to regard the work accomplished by the 
House of Commons during the present Session as 
proof of the fact that Mr. Balfour is a great Par- 
liamentary leader, we must respectfully demur to 
the argument. It must be remembered that Mr. 
Balfour is in a position of exceptional, if not 
of unexampled, strength. He has an enormous 
majority behind him, and that majority is so tame 
that he is able to do with it exactly what he pleases. 
He has no scruple about taking the time of private 
members, and he has consequently taken it without 
remorse. The closure, which he denounced so 
heartily when he was in Opposition, is a weapon 
altogether to his liking. He has used it since this 
Session began with unprecedented freedom, and he 
has not yet met with any serious check from the 
Speaker in making use of it. It is an easy thing 
for a man in these circumstances to push a certain 
number of Bills to an advanced point. The process 
is, indeed, almost a mechanical one, and it certainly 
does not bespeak any special ability as a Parlia- 
mentary leader in the man who carries it out. Mr. 
Balfour’s real time of trial lies before him. The 
Session, according to the statement he put before 
the House at the beginning of the year, has less 
than ten weeks to run. It is in these ten weeks, 
the weeks after Whitsuntide, that we shall learn 
whether the present leader of the House is entitled to 
a place among the great Parliamentarians of our time. 

He has been beaten — hopelessly beaten — in 
argument over the Rating Bill. Nothing more 
humiliating than the complete collapse of the Govern- 
ment in the attempt to defend that measure from 
the destructive criticism of the Opposition has ever 
been witnessed in the House of Commons. Votes 
Mr. Balfour may command; but it is clear from the 
debates on this Bill that he cannot command argu- 
ments, and by-and-by he will be forced to the painful 
discovery that, in the long run, it is better to be 
beaten in votes than in logic. But granting him 
all the success that he can desire so far as the 
Rating Bill is concerned, what are we to say of the 
position in which the House stands towards that yet 
more important measure, the Education Bill? The 
Second Reading has been carried, it is true, before 
Whitsuntide. But when this fact is cited as proof 
of Mr. Balfour's excellent leadership, we can only 
point to the fact that the Second Reading debate 
was only brought to an end by the use—the un- 
justifiable use—of the closure. We are now warned 
that this precious measure will be carried through 
the Committee stage by a resort to the same weapon. 
If that is not a confession of failure on the part of 
the leader of the House of Commons, we do not 
know where such a confession could be found. 
“Any fool can govern in a state of siege.’ The 
most incompetext of Parliamentary leaders can 
achieve a certain measure of success if he is able 
at all times to command the use of the closure. 
That Mr. Balfour’s friends should already be 
threatening to use this weapon in order to force 
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the Education Bill 
most conclusive proof of his want of success as a 
Parliamentary leader that we could desire to have. 
It means that his leadership is to be one not of reason 
or persuasion, still less of the adroit employment 


through Committee is the 


of clever tactics, but of sheer brute force. We 
cannot bring ourselves to believe, however, that the 
current rumours as to the use of the “closure by 
compartment” in the case of the Education Bill 
are well founded. The adoption of this method 
of forcing the Bill through the House of Commons 
would be nothing less than an infamy, and an 
infamy that would quickly recoil upon the heads 
of those who were responsible for it. We are 
not going to lay too much stress upon the strong 
language used by Mr. Balfour himself, as well as by 
Mr. Chamberlain and most of his colleagues, with 
regard to the use of the closure in the case of 
the Home Rule Bill. It seems useless nowadays 
to convict politicians of the most glaring incon- 
sistencies. So long as Mr. Chamberlain is able to 
hold up his head and look his fellow-creatures in 
the face, we cannot pretend that there is any 
degree of political dishonesty and tergiversation 
that the public is not prepared to condone. But 
we would venture to point out the grave differ- 
ence between the question of Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill and that of the Education Bill. The 
closure, to begin with, was only called into force in 
the case of the former measure after the Opposition 
had abused their rights and the forms of the House 
in the most flagrant manner. If the Liberal party 
in this case deal with the Education Bill in the 
way in which the Tory party, under Mr. Balfour’s 
leadership, dealt with the Home Rule Bill, we do 
not know that they are likely to complain if in the 
end they are closured. But to talk of closuring 
them before they have even attempted to copy the 
tactics formerly used by their opponents is not only 
an outrage in itself but a flagrant insult to the 
Speaker, who is practically accused by this talk of 
being the accomplice of the Ministry. When the 
Education Bill has been under discussion in Com- 
mittee for as many days as the Home Rule Bill 
occupied before the closure was employed, it will be 
time enough for Mr. Balfour to invoke this weapon 
in order to cut short debate. To employ it before 
that period has been reached will be a scandalous 
outrage upon justice. 

There is, however, a still stronger reason for 
deprecating the drawing of any parallel between 
the employment of the closure in the case of the 
Home Rule Bill and its use in the present instance. 
It is notorious that, from the first, all were agreed 
that the Home Rule Bill could not become law until 
after a General Election had pronounced upon it. 
The House of Lords had notoriously and unmistak- 
ably made known its determination not to pass it. 
In these circumstances the closure was used, not to 
force a new law upon an unwilling people, but in 
order to allow the House of Commons to give expres- 
sion to its opinion on the question upon which its 
election in 1592 had turned. The case is absolutel 
different with regard to the Education Bill. Nobody 
can pretend that this measure has ever been sub- 
mitted, either in detail or in bulk, to the mass of the 
electors as the Home Rule Bill unquestionably was 
submitted in 1892. Yetif it is forced through the 
House of Commons by the arbitrary action of the 
Ministry and with the assent of the Speaker, it will 
certainly become law, aud it will be impossible for 
any subsequent House of Commons to repeal it with- 
out the concurrence of the House of Lords. Herein 
lies the vital distinction between the employment of 
the closure in this case and its employment in the case 
of the Home Rule Bill. Ministers and their servile 





following may choose to ignore that distinction, and 
may try to force a measure upon which the country 
has never had an opportunity of pronouncing, by the 
simple process of stifling debate in the Representative 
Chamber. But we cannot bring ourselves to believe 
that the guardian of the rights of the House of Com- 
mons, the Speaker, will shut his eyes to the funda- 
mental difference between the two cases, and give 
his assistance to that which can only be described 
as a conspiracy against the rights of Parlia- 
ment. The Education Bill must be discussed, and 
discussed fully from end to end, unless the liberties 
of the people and Constitutional usage are to be 
absolutely set at defiance by those who are sup- 
posed to be their most impartial guardians. It is 
the knowledge of this fact that leads us to the 
conclusion that it is, to say the least, premature 
for Mr. Balfour’s admirers to count upon the 
successes he is destined to achieve during the 
present Session. His most signal failure would, 
indeed, be that of which some of his friends are 
now talking with light hearts—the carrying of 
the Education Bill (the Bill which, as Lord Rose- 
bery truly said, nobody likes, and of which 
nobody in his heart approves) by a resort to the 
guillotine. 








THE CORONATION OF THE TSAR, 





(* Tuesday next the Emperor of Russia, or of 
all the Russias, will be crowned in the 
Kremlin at Moscow. The Cathedral of the Assump- 
tion, which dates from the fifteenth century, will be 
the actual scene of this imposing ceremony. The 
church is Byzantine, having been imitated by its 
Italian architect, Fioraventi, from the ancient and 
original edifice in the old capital of Vladimir. The 
religious service, at which representatives of all 
the great Powers will attend, and at which the Duke 
of Connaught will represent the Queen, is in Russia 
regarded as not only ornamental but essential. 
The Tsar is the living embodiment of spiritual as 
well as political power. He is Head of the Church, 
not because he is Head of the State, but in the 
same sense as the Pope is Head of the Church of 
Rome. The strange contest recently waged over the 
baptism of Prince Ferdinand’s son, upon which the 
Russian recognition of Bulgaria depended, shows 
that in Russia, or at least in official Russia, 
theological orthodoxy is as important as it ever 
was. The Frenchified and free-thinking section 
of the Russian aristocracy, and the speculative 
audacity of a small educated class, largely Nihilist 
in its sympathies, have no influence over the piety 
or superstition of the peasants, upon whom the 
Church and the Throne really rely. Indeed, it may 
be questioned how far an aristocracy, in the 
proper significance of the term, exists in Russia 
at all. The late Sir Henry Maine quotes an 
instructive answer of a Russian Emperor who was 
asked what constituted nobility in Russia. “That 
man,” was the reply, “is a nobleman to whom I 
speak, so long as I speak to him.”’ For Russian 
autocracy is as absolute now as it was in the days of 
Peter the Great or of Ivan the Terrible. In the 
reign of Alexander the Second, a Liberal and a 
reformer, there were some symptoms of popular 
movement and political change. But they died out 
under his successor, and they have never since 
revived. The grim uniformity of despotism now 
ervades the Empire from one end to the other. 
‘here is officialism, now apparently triumphant, 
and Nihilism, now apparently quiescent. For the 
constitutional reformer there is no room. Nor are 
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there any serious signs of overt social discontent. 
The serious illness of the heir-presumptive to the 
crown casts a shadow over the festivities of Moscow, 
and the inhabitants are not demonstrative in their 
welcome of notabilities. But that is,or seems to be,all. 

It is curious that at this moment, when France 
is more Republican ind Russia more Dynastic than 
ever, the alliance between Russia and France should 
be especially cordial. The French Chamber has 
voted forty thousand pounds for the expenses of 
French delegates at the Russian Coronation. The 
President of the French Republic has been exchang- 
ing friendly telegrams with the Tsar, while the 
arrogant pretensions of the Duke of Orleans to the 
throne of France have been received with general 
ridicule. The Franco-Russian understanding is, of 
course, a set-off against the Triple Alliance, and 
has nothing to do with forms of government. But 
the solemn plausibilities of the world are not with- 
out their humorous side. General de Boisdeffre, 
the special Envoy of the Republic, will drive 
to the Kremlin in a coach built for the baptism 
of the Prince Imperial. The presence of an “ English 
Reverend,”’ the Bishop of Peterborough, seems to 


) anion the Russians. The Bishop, one of the most 


earned and accomplished prelates on the Bench, is 
said to have gone, with the approval of the Queen 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, by invitation of 
the Greek Patriarch. It might therefore be assumed 
that he was a sort of delegate from the Church 
of England. But in the authorised list he figures 
as “attached to the British Embassy ’’—a formula 
which suggests Lord Houghton’s famous definition 
of the Church as a branch of the Civil Service. An 
Anglican bishop assisting at a Greek ritual as the 
guest of a Catholic Ambassador affords rather a 
piquant combination for lovers of the miscel- 
laneously picturesque. But we fear that it must 
not be considered to typify the reunion of Christ- 
end. m, Sir Wilfrid Lawson has obtained from the 
Foreign Office an assurance that the Bishop of 
Peterborough’s expenses will not be paid out of 
public funds. His presence is simply an act of 
courtesy from one Christian Church to another. 
Tie family of our own Sovereign is closely allied 
with the family of Nicholas Il. His mother 
is the Princess of Wales’s sister, and the Tsarina is 
the granddaughter of the Queen. The Prince of 
Wales, who went to the late Emperor’s funeral, is 
understood to have considerable influence over his 
nephew, who justly respects his good sense and 
knowledge of the world. 

The last Coronation in Russia was celebrated in 
very different circumstances from the present, and 
at a much less auspicious time. Alexander IL., 
the liberator of the serfs, had been murdered 
by his own subjects in his own capital, and the 
Court was seized with panic. Those who saw 
Alexander III. assume the Crown never forgot 
the expression of his eyes. There was certainly 
something ominous and ironical in the most Liberal of 
a!l the Tsars perishing by the bombs of the Nihilists. 
Mr. Gladstone quoted in the House of Commons 
with great force and feeling those fine lines of 
Pope’s Homer, among the few which convey the 
power of the Greek :— 


“ Let tyrants govern with an iron rod, 
Oppress, destroy, and be the scourge of God ; 
Since he who like a father held his reign, 

So soon forgot, was just and mild in vain.” 


Alexander III, however, died in his bed, and, 
notwithstanding some sinister rumours, Nibilism 
appears to be crushed under the iron heel of 
authority. It is true that the additional troops 
quartered in Moscow for the occasion are estimated 





at two hundred thousand; but that in Russia is a 
matter of form. Kinglake says of Paul IV. that 
he drove to his coronation “preceded by the 
assassins of his grandfather, surrounded by the 
assassins of his father, and followed by his own.” 
A more awful picture of despotism and its con- 
sequences could hardly be drawn. But unless, 
which is always possible, superficial phenomena are 
at variance with substantial fact, the lot of the 
present Tsar has fallen in pleasanter places and 
quieter times. Upon his foreign policy he cannot 
be congratulated. Whether he be Prince Lobanoft’s 
master or pupil, the sufferings of the tortured 
Armenians cannot be altogether absent from his 
mind. England—to the shame of her rulers, be it 
said—was their protector by treaty. Their natural 
protector was Russia. There is one potentate 
more autocratic than the Tsar, and that is the 
Sultan. There is one man before whom the Sultan 
would be powerless, and that is the Tsar. The 
Tsar has held his land. Sassoun and Urfa are the 
result. Christian Russia has deserted her brethren 
in the hour of their need, and for that desertion she 
must abide the judgment of history. The vile mis- 
creant who cowers in the recesses of Yildiz Kiosk 
is a murderer rather from cowardice than from 
bigotry. But it is impossible to believe that his 
crimes would have been tolerated by Alexander II. 
or Alexander III. 








THE EXPOSURE OF THE RATING BILL. 





it is not very easy to understand why there are 
so few signs of popular indignation at the 
Rating Bill of the Government. When Mr. Goschen 
proposed his Wheel Tax, and when he brought forward 
his scheme of compensation to publicans, there were 
great demonstrations which forced a Government 
as strong as this to alter its financial schemes. 
Yet the Wheel Tax was based on the not unreason- 
able principle that those who use the roads should 
pay for them, while the compensation proposals af 
1890 did not propose that teetotallers should pay any- 
thing to obtain the reduction in the number of public- 
houses which teetotallers desire, but rather that 
the drinkers of strong drink should contribute 
to the regulation of the trade which they support. 
Neither proposal could compare in straightforward 
iniquity with Mr. Chaplin’s Bill. The two together 
did not take so much money as this out of the 
pockets of the taxpayer, and neither proposed, with 
so little pretence of incidental public advantage, to 
put the whole money into the pockets of a class. 
We doubt, indeed, whether since the passing of the 
Reform Bill any financial measure so inherently 
age and indefensible as the Rating Bill has 

en placed before the House of Commons. The 
comparative acquiescence of the country in the 
huge swindle may be attributed partly to a laxity 
in the expenditure of public money, so long as the 
money is not directly paid by the individual, which 
we admit, with Mr. Lecky, to be among the dangers 
of democracy. It may be put down partly to the 
lassitude and hopelessness which followed the defeat 
of last summer among Liberals, and partly to the 
inherent snobbishness which prevents so many urban 
Tory members from openly espousing the cause of 
the landless against the landed classes. To stand 
up and oppose a Bill like this proves anyone who is 
not the son of a duke to be a “ mere manufacturer.” 
The indignation, due to enthusiasm far beyond all 
considerations of pocket, which the Education Bill has 
excited among those who are the most activeorganisers 
of Liberal meetings, may also partly account for the 
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absence of display of popular protest against the 
Rating Bill. Even on the Front Opposition Bench 
there would seem to be leaders who are afflicted 
with the failing of not being able to think of more 
than one thing at a time. Sir William Harcourt 
and Sir Henry Fowler have done their duty man- 
fully, but it is not easy to see why some of their col- 
leagues should have refrained from using their strong 
powers of destructive criticism when they had so many 
opportunities of using them effectively in supporting, 
or indeed in moving, amendments. If the leaders of 
the Liberal party had all fought this Bill as the two 
we have mentioned have done, or as the Unionist 
leaders fought the Home Rule Bill of 1892, we doubt 
whether the Government would have succeeded in 
placing it on the statute book. But, under the 
conditions which now prevail at Westminster, there 
is no use in complaining of the closure if the whole 
burden of active fight is laid upon the back benches, 

Our regret at this unwise abstinence on the part 
of the leaders, or some of them, is all the greater 
because the amendments would have been singularly 
well-designed to bring out the inherent vices of the 
Government Bill. It was foreshadowed in the 
Queen’s Speech, and introduced in the House as a 
measure designed to relieve a distressed industry. 
If the Government had been sincere in this pro- 
fessed desire, they would have been bound, firstly, 
to extend it to Ireland and Scotland, or at least to 
those parts of Ireland and Scotland where, the land 
being tillage land, the distress has been greatest. 
They would, secondly, have been bound to secure, so 
far as was reasonably possible, that the relief should 
chiefly go to those farmers in the United Kingdom 
who most need it. Several ways of drawing the 
distinction were suggested. One was that tillage 
land should get a larger share of relief than lands 
in permanent pasture. We do not pretend that 
the Bill, if it had been so amended, would have 
secured our approval, but there would at least 
have been something to say for it. We hear a good 
deal about the labourers being driven into the towns 
as a reason why the urban communities should be 
willing to put their hands in their pockets to help 
the owners and occupiers of agricultural lands. The 
main cause for the driving of labourers into the 
towns is the substitution of pasture for tillage 
owing to the decrease in the price of corn, A 
bounty on tillage might possibly have tended 
in some measure to arrest this process. A bounty 
on all land, whether tillage or pasture, even if the 
tillage land got as much as the pasture, cannot have 
any such result. It leaves the economic advantages 
of pasture over tillage, with the consequent social 
disadvantages, just as they were. Again, it was 
urged that the bounty on agriculture could be 
justified as a measure of national defence—the 
securing of a larger home food supply in war time. 
But what can a general grant-in-aid do to encourage 
farmers of grass lands to grow wheat at prices which 
will remain as unremunerative as they were before ? 

Another amendment, suggested by Mr. Robson, 
was even more clearly necessary if the Bill had been 
intended to help agriculture rather than to enrich 
landlords. He proposed that the relief should be 
given in larger measure where the rent was under £1 
anacre. It may be taken as a general rule that no 
land in England which can be let at £1 an acre 
is more entitled to consideration than any other 
class of rateable property. As the Bill stands, 
the less rent has been reduced the greater will be the 
measure of relief. We fail to see on what possible 
ground the Ministerialists can defend a proposal to 
relieve land in Lancashire rented at £2 an acre of 
half its rates, and leave the small houses of the trades- 
men in country villages to pay at the full rate. The 








landlord who is able to get a pound an acre for his 
land, and the tenant who can pay it, are both objects 
for congratulation rather than of charity. But the 


amendment was, of course, rejected. Even less 
defensible was the rejection of the various amend- 
ments aiming at the division of the rates between 
the owner and the occupier. Many years have 
elapsed since the Duke of Richmond’s Commission 
recommended that readjustment of local burdens, 
and it has ever since been regarded as a thing 
which must come at the first fitting opportunity. 
The Duke himself voluntarily made the change, 
and now, as the reward of his virtue, receives 
half of the half-rate from the State, for in his 
case nobody can contend that the landlord will 
reap no benefit. The Bill is a Bill dealing with 
the rating of agricultural land. If it was not a 
Bill to relieve agriculture, it must surely be a Bill to 
relieve farmers of their rates. It would have been 
only natural if the State, when undertaking to pay 
half the rate, should have required the landlord to 
make a similar concession and take off the far- 
mer’s back the burden of half the remaining half. 
But the Government would have nothing to do 
with any such proposal. The Bill was thereby 
revealed as not a Bill to relieve farmers of their 
rates any more than a Bill to relieve a distressed 
industry. It is simply and solely a Bill to relieve 
the landlords of the necessity of making further 
reductions in order to retain their tenants. Who 
can wonder that the Government violated all the 
precedents of the House of Commons in their en- 
deavour to rush such a Bill through? Who can 
explain why the Front Opposition Bench did not 
make more energetic efforts to stop it ? 








LEGITIMISM, OLD AND NEW. 





JEYOR some time past the Monarchist party in 

1 France has been gradually declining in import- 
ance. Every general election, whether parliamentary 
or municipal, has indicated that it was losing 
ground. The most practical section of it has 
“ rallied’ to the Republic ; the remainder have kept 
somewhat in the shade. Here and there—in 
Brittany, along the Loire, at Nimes, and at two or 
three centres of Catholicism—we have heard of the 
struggles of the faithful few who were left. Some- 
times, as just now at Bordeaux, they have repeated 
the tactics which cost the party so dear during the 
Boulangist agitation, and have formed temporary 
coalitions with the Socialists or other discontented 
elements. But, as a rule, they have attracted 
little notice. Periodically there has been a dinner 
of the Royalist youth or the Royalist Press, and the 
rest of the world has made contemptuous remarks or 
taken no notice at all. Apparently the “young” 
Monarchists have now got tired of this position. 
Six years ago the Duke of Orleans, who is not the 
most discreet or,promising of Pretenders, signalised 
his entry into public life by a ridiculous expedition 
into France to perform the military service that the 
Republic requires from her sons. He posed as the 
interesting young patriot suffering for his country 
and his cause, cheered in his imprisonment by his 
fiancée—whom he did not marry after all—and his 
fiancée’s mamma, It was a pretty domestic scene, 
but it did not appeal to a people which, 
outside certain classes, is the most domestic 
in Europe, and its picturesqueness has been 
somewhat spoilt by some later incidents in the 
career of the hero. Now, however, he has 
become impatient again. Some time ago—in 
February, in fact—his “ young ” advisers, connected, 
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it seems, with the Labour wing of his party, such 
as it is, urged him to consider the advisability of 
becoming a candidate for the seat in the Chamber 
for Cholet (Maine-et-Loire) just about to be vacated 
by an Orleanist magnate. He made inquiries 
through the Duke de Luynes, but the older mem- 
bers of the Royalist Committee got wind of his 
intentions and expressed their opinions verbally in 
unmeasured terms. A remonstrance, much less 
strongly worded than some of them desired, was 
sent to the Duke, who replied at the beginning of 
this month in the letter to the Duke d’Audiffret- 
Pasquier, which was published simultaneously in 
Paris and London on Tuesday last. He writes that 
he had not expected the project to be thus pre- 
maturely divulged or discussed. He himself is the 
judge of what befits the royal dignity; and it was by 
action, not by dreaming, that the French Monarchy 
was created, and by action that it must be restored. 

Now this sounds well, but the first objection 
that occurs to the reader is, What good will such 
action do? The district in question is the private 
political preserve of a local magnate, who is also a 
mighty ironmaster. He has represented it for twenty 
years, and at the last contest he beat his Repub- 
lican opponent by nearly six to one. What would 
the Duke’s success there prove ? But there are other 
difficulties, of akind insurmountable to a logical people 
like the French. If the Duke stands, he accepts 
universal suffrage. He drops his Legitimism and 
becomes as much of a popular champion as was 
Napoleon III. Instead of Monarchy by Right 
Divine we have Monarchy by the popular will. If 
he is rejected in Maine-et-Loire, nobody will have 
him ; if accepted, his election is not only meaning- 
less, but is null and void. But, as M. Rochefort has 
pointed out, the electors do not care to throw away 
votes, and soit is probable that he would be rejected. 

One cannot wonder at the Duke’s impatience— 
though one would wonder at it less in his cousin 
Prince Henri than in himself. But though his 
enterprise is hopeless, the proposal marks a new 
departure in Legitimism. Henri V. had no oppor- 
tunism about him. His friends said he had pro- 
mised to make large concessions to democracy ; and 
then he himself formally withdrew from his enterprise 
—chiefly because he would not accept the tricolour 
flag which the Revolution substituted for the lilies 
of France. The Duke of Orleans, on the other hand, 
recognises the popular will as the visible setter-up of 
kingdoms. He has even a Labour wing to his 
party—not, we imagine, a large one, but still it is 
there. No wonder his older supporters stand aside. 
It is always gratifying when a party is taught by 
adversity to accept facts. It will be fortunate for 
the Duke if he can get the mass of his adherents 
to accept them. 

But is anything likely to come of this new de- 
parture? We incline to think, nothing at all, 
There may, here and there, still be Monarchist 
candidates—till the other day, at Auray in Brit- 
tany, the whole of the Municipal Council was 
“Royalist ””—but we cannot imagine they willincrease. 
Even the ultra-Moderates are driven to appeal to the 
principles of 1789 to preserveindividual liberty against 
the coercive medixvalism favoured by the Socialists. 
The only chances the Duke will have are likely to be 
given him by Republicans. If the third Republic 
continues to drift without abiding Ministries; if it 
exhibits more corruption; if it becomes ultra- 
Moderate, or in turn is dominated by Socialism, 
then there will be a cry for a revision of the existing 
régime, and the Duke may have his chance. Or, 
some day he may coquet, like Wilhelm II., with 
“Christian Socialism,’ but to more purpose and 
more consistently. But, for the present, though we 





can understand his impatience, we cannot see much 
hope either for his end or for the means by which 
he seeks to secure it. 








FINANCE, 





YUSINESS in the City has been very quiet 

J) throughout the week. To-day the Stock Ex- 
change is closed, and Monday will be a Bank Holi- 
day; therefore few persons have been inclined to 
engage in new ventures, while several have been 
closing their accounts in view of the holidays. 
Besides, the delay in deciding finally upon the fate 
of the Pretoria prisoners is causing anxiety. The 
apparent success of Mr. McKinley in his candidature 
for the Presidency of the United States is disquieting 
the public on both sides of the Atlantic. It is, of 
course, too early yet to judge whether Mr. McKinley 
will be nominated by the Republican Convention or 
not, or if so, whether he will be elected, but it 
seems to be certain that his supporters will 
be a majority in the Convention. Mr. McKinley 
has hitherto been an advocate of all the silver 
measures that have been passed by Congress, and 
he refuses to state whether he has changed his 
opinions. It is feared, therefore, that if he is elected 
there may be a panic in the United States, that gold 
may go to a premium, and silver become the sole 
standard of value. Naturally, therefore, the Euro- 
pean public is holding aloof from the American 
market, and in so doing it is acting very wisely. 
Whether Mr. McKinley is or is not elected, and 
whether thereis or there is not a panic, itiscertain that 
the disorder in the American currency is very great, 
that gold shipments are going on, and are likely to 
continue, and that, therefore, there may be serious 
troubles. Trade, moreover, is very depressed through- 
out the Union, and as Mr. McKinley is an extreme 
Protectionist, it is universally believed that, if elected, 
he will try to raise import duties very greatly, and 
that will certainly disturb trade and make matters 
worse than theyare. There has been very considerable 
activity in the West Australian market, considering 
the near approach of the holidays. Home railway 
stocks, too, have been in good demand, and so have 
industrial securities generally, and the best classes 
of investment securities. During the past few 
weeks, an extraordinary number of companies 
have been bought out, and in spite of the 
near approach of Whitsuntide they have con- 
tinued to come out all through the week. 
The number of cycle companies is especially remark- 
able. There is a very wild speculation in these 
companies, both in Birmingham and in Dublin, and 
it is quite clear that the speculation is being carried 
too far. Of course, it is to be recollected that the 
prices of all well-established securities are excessively 
high, and that the rate of interest yielded is most 
disappointing. It is not surprising, therefore, that in- 
vestors should be on the look-out for more promising 
purchases; but it is certain that the creation of 
new companies is going on too rapidly, and it is ex- 
tremely probable, too, that the capital in many cases is 
far larger than it ought to be. Upon the Continental 
bourses there is not much doing. Quotations are fairly 
well maintained, but there is little enterprise. The 
proposed increase in the German Army is naturally 
attracting attention, and there is much speculation 
as to what will be the policy of the Russian 
Government when the coronation is over. In 
South America, likewise, military preparations are 
being put forward actively. It was hoped that 


the settlement of the boundary dispute between 
Chili and Argentina would lead to a retrenchment, 
but there is no sign of that up to the present; on 
the contrary, both states are spending largely upon 
ships and munitions of war, and Brazil is doing 
the same. 

Money has been in fairly good demand during 
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the week, but gold is coming from abroad in large 
amounts; and the gold sent to Scotland a little 
while ago is beginning to come back. Very soon, 
therefore, we may expect a decline in rates. Every- 
thing, indeed, points to a long continuance of cheap 
money. The silver market is fairly well maintained, 
although there is little demand for India. China 
appears to be supplying itself in the United States, 
but a fair amount is being bought for Japan and for 
the Continent. Apparently, too, the great mine- 
owners in the United States are hopeful that the 
coming election will, in some way or other, help 
silver, and, as a consequence, they are refusing to 
sellexcept in very small amounts at current prices. 


THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


Ss? TURDA Y.—Lord Rosebery took the right line 
in his speech at Newton Abbot yesterday when 
referring to the division on the Education Bill. It 
would have been both idle and misleading if he had 
failed to speak of the “ deep and painful impression ” 
which that division has made upon him and upon 
most Liberals. But there is no disposition to make 
matters worse at this moment by entering into a 
controversy as to the relative position of Irish and 
English members of the Opposition. There is, I 
imagine, a strong desire on both sides to do nothing 
to aggravate a painful situation. What lies in the 
future, it is impossible to say. It is enough to note 
the fact that a large section of the Liberal party 
feels the action of Mr. Dillon and his followers very 
keenly, and that we may yet see momentous results 
following from this unhappy vote. 

I hear that there were loud expressions of 
anger on the Tory benches yesterday at what was 
regarded as Mr. Chamberlain's too-effusive message 
to President Kruger, and the inquiry after Mrs. 
Kruger’s health. It cannot be denied that the 
Secretary for the Colonies finds it hard work to 
please all sections of his party at present. The 
great wonder is, however, that so many of his 
troubles are caused by his own indiscretions. In 
the House of Commons just now there is a growing 
determination on the part of the Opposition not to 
allow themselves to be chagrined by the Tory 
leaders. Both on Thursday and yesterday the 
Opposition showed more fight than it has done on 
any previous occasion since this Parliament was 
elected ; the consequence being that the rate of 
progress with Ministerial business was very much 
less rapid than usual. The ever-increasing number 
of the amendments to the Education Bill, and the 
fact, noted by Lord Rosebery, that nobody likes the 
Bill, point to the conclusion that if it passes at all 
this Session it will be in a very different form from 
that which it wears at present. Of course, the Tory 
rank-and-file trust to the closure to carry every- 
thing through ; but nothing could be more scandal- 
ous than the use of the closure for the purpose of 
forcing a Bill like this upon Parliament. A revo- 
lutionary measure which has been sprung upon the 
country without a moment's warning, and upon 
which the electors have not been asked to pronounce, 
is not a measure that can with any show of decency 
be carried by means of the closure. 

Sunday.—A touching account is given by the 
friends of Sir John Millais of the state of the 
distinguished patient. He cannot speak, and can 
only communicate with those around him by 
writing. But, in spite of all that he is suffering, he 
keeps his good spirits wonderfully, never loses his 
patience, and is at all times full of thought for those 
around him. Indeed, it is said that hardly one of 
his written communications to the watchers by 
his bed has had any reference to himself or his own 
wants. It is always of others that he seems to 
be thinking. There is more heroism in bearing the 








terrible affliction from which the President is now 
suffering, in this uncomplaining and unselfish fashion, 
than there would be in facing death on the battle- 
field. 

Mr. Chamberlain made an amusing mistake the 
other day when he announced that the inquiry into 
the conduct of the Chartered Company would be 
made by a joint committee of both Houses. There 
were some explanations of surprise at this announce- 
ment, whereupon the Colonial Secretary in his 
lordliest style declared that this was the invariable 
mode in which such inquiries were conducted, and 
that those who uttered cries of dissent were 
evidently ignoramuses. .This led Mr. Edmund 
Robertson to ask Mr. Chamberlain if he would give 
any precedent for a step of which he talked so 
confidently. Of course, he should. have had half a 
dozen at his fingers’ ends if his mode of snubbing 
those who had interrupted him had any justification. 
But, alas! for the self-confident Minister, he has 
been compelled to ask Mr. Robertson to give him 
time in order that he may discover a precedent fora 
course which he declared was almost invariably 
followed. Mr. Chamberlain should write his speeches 
out before making them. 

Monday.—Meeting a keen politician yesterday, I 
asked him what subject engrossed men most at the 
House of Commons just now. “ Well,” he replied, 
“there is a subject which surpasses every other in 
popular interest at. this.moment. It is not the 
Transvaal; and it is not the Education Bill, or the 
conduct of the Irish members. All these topics are 
cast into shade by the approaching introduction of 
waitresses on the Terrace. That is the great subject 
of the hour. We want to know how they are to be 
dressed, and whether care is to be taken to select 
those who are youthful and prepossessing in appear- 
ance. If you meet three members: talking together 
earnestly just now you may feel certain that this is 
the topic they are discussing, and not any of those 
high and dry political questions which you foolish 
newspaper men think so interesting.” 

It is probable that the death of Mr. Gray, one 
of the Pretoria prisoners, will have a considerable 
influence upon the fate of his fellow-captives. 
President Kruger has unquestionably a tender beart, 
even though in some respects he emulates the late 
“ Joey B.” of delectable memory, and he must be ex- 
tremely concerned at this tragical ending to what has 
been hitherto more or less of a farce. Nobody now 
seems to believe that there will be any attempt to 
keep the prisoners in confinement for more than a 
few weeks. But that they will have to pay for 
the luxury of rebellion is certain. 

There is a statement in the papers this evening 
which seems to confirm the announcement I made 
more than a week ago as to the existence of divisions 
in the Cabinet on the question of the Soudan. It is 
stated that the advance up the Nile is to go no 
farther, and that if any fresh steps are taken for the 
purpose of putting an end to the reign of the Khalifa, 
Suakim and Kassala rather than Dongola will be the 
base of operations. I know nothing to confirm this 
statement; but the fact that there is a party in the 
Cabinet opposed to the Nile expedition is certain. 
Probably we shall hear some day why that ex- 
pedition was undertaken, how the act of lunacy 
commended itself to her Majesty’s Ministers, and 
what were the secret influences which urged them 
on. For the present, all that can be said is that 
nobody outside the Cabinet has a ghost of a notion 
of what it all means. How ridiculous was the 
pretext of Dervish aggressions is now made clear by 
the fact that, no matter where our scouts may 
advance, they cannot discover any Dervishes at all. 

Tuesday.—So we are to have the “closure by 
compartments” applied to the Education Bill. _ This, 
at least, is the latest statement that has been made 
with respect to the intentions of Ministers. I think 
I remember the groans of pious horror which Mr. 
Chamberlain and various other members of the 
present Government raised over the application of 
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this form of closure to the Home Rule Bill. Mon- 
strous, unprecedented, unconstitutional, tyrannical, 
dishonest-—these were the mildest of the epithets 
applied to the conduct of Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues. Of course, everything is changed when 
it is a Tory administration that resorts to closure by 
compartments. It should be remembered, however, 
that in 1893 Ministers, when they applied the closure 
to the Home Rule Bill, knew that the measure could 
not become law inasmuch as it was already doomed 
to rejection by the Tory Committee sitting in the 
House of Lords. Now, it isin the House of Commons, 
and the House of Commons only, that the Education 
Bill has any chance of being criticised or amended 
before it actually becomes law. To closure it whilst 
any important amendment remains undiscussed 
would be a very strong measure, and it can hardly 
be supposed that it is one to which the Speaker 
would give his assent. If Mr. Balfour wants to 
carry something called an Education Bill this year, 
he will do well to confine himself to the clauses 
giving increased aid to the denominational schools, 
and to cast aside the whole of the pernicious pro- 
posals for crippling and eventually ruining the 
Board School system. In any case he must be 
prepared to sit late in the year if he continues the 
attempt to carry both his reactionary Bills by 
uncompromising methods, The quiet hint given 
him last night by Sir Henry Fowler, when he told 
how the Local Government Bill was got through 
without the use of the Closure, was not without 
its effect upon the more moderate supporters of 
the Government. 

The programme, or manifesto, or what you will, 
of the * Radical Committee” (new style) is to be 
issued this week. Its main point is a demand that 
the question of the House of Lords shall be taken 
up in earnest. In substance, therefore, it is merely 
a repetition of the cry with which Lord Rosebery 
went to the country last year. As everybody 
knows, that cry was not taken up, as it should 
have been, by some of Lord Rosebery’s chief 
lieutenants—a fact that had much to do with the 
disastrous result of the elections. One would like 
to know if the Radical Committee have received 
assurances of support from those leaders who stood 
aloof from the movement against the Peers last 
year, or if they are relying solely upon the ex- 
Premier for the desired support and inspiration. 
It is a curious question—especially in view of 
certain notorious circumstances connected with the 
formation of this Committee. But under the cir- 
cumstances it is a question which one cannot refrain 
from putting. 

Wednesday.—Mr. Chamberlain had a very bad 
five minutes yesterday when he stood up to reply 
to Mr. Edmund Robertson. I have already referred 
to the way in which he sneered at those men— 
better informed than himself—who uttered a 
protest against his proposal to remit the case of 
the Chartered Company to a joint Committee of 
both Houses. Yesterday afternoon he had to admit 
to Mr. Robertson that there had been no precedent 
for this course for two hundred years! This was a 
very striking commentary upon his assumption of 
superiority in debate. He will think twice before 
he again measures swords on a point of constitutional 
practice with Mr. Robertson. In the meantime it is 
clear that Ministers are still undecided as to what to 
do with the Chartered Company, and it will not be 
surprising if, after all, there is a legal inquiry into 
the whole business. Of course, if the announcement 
in the Times this morning of the sentences passed 
upon the leaders of the Reform Committee at 
Pretoria should be confirmed it will have a bad 
effect upon public feeling here and upon the interests 
of justice in the Transvaal. 

So the Radical thunderbolt has been launched, 
backed by nineteen names, of which the only con- 
spicuous one is that of Mr. Labouchere. As I 
remarked yesterday, it is a little curious that the 
thunder should have been stolen from Lord 





Rosebery. Still there does not seem to be any 
disposition on the part of Liberals generally to 
quarrel with the proceedings of these self-appointed 
representatives of “advanced” opinions, provided 
they consent to work with rather than against the 
other sections of their party. How they mean to 
“abolish” the House of Lords is perhaps only a 
trifling detail; but one would have imagined that 
they would not have been less effective if they had 
been more moderate in the measure they propose to 
apply to the Upper Chamber. The adoption of the 
formula of Home Rule all round is meant as a sop to 
the Irish members, who were not very well pleased 
when they heard that Home Rule for Ireland was 
not to be mentioned in the Radical programme. 

I have received several communications in which 
indignation is expressed at the terms in which I 
referred to the Woman's Franchise Bill last week. 
Alas! although I am sorry to think that I should 
have hurt the feelings of many excellent people 
with whose general ideas I am in the fullest 
sympathy, I fear I must be regarded as incorrigible 
on this question of women’s suffrage. To give the 
franchise to women in this country would be a 
revolution—the greatest political revolution that 
has taken place since the days of the Stuarts. Now, 
revolutions are not in themselves desirable things, 
and it is only under the urgent pressure of a para- 
mount necessity that wise men contemplate em- 
barking on them. In the present case the necessity 
does not exist, and the very class on whose behalf 
we are asked to revolutionise our political system 
does not desire the revolution. Nevertheless, the 
advocates of this tremendous change are unceasing 
in their activity, and yesterday they actually 
succeeded in capturing Westminster Hall for the 
display of their petitions. There was great anger 
over this incident among those who still believe in 
the political ascendency of man. 

The honours list this morning will be a severe 
disappointment to many persons. Nothing could be 
more humdrum than its character, and the number 
of obscure persons included in it is remarkable. 
Science, however, is honoured in the persons of Mr. 
Max Miiller and Mr. Renouf. On the other hand, 
literature, art, and medicine are all left out in the 
cold. The last-named omission is particularly 
remarkable, for it had been generally understood 
that the names of some distinguished surgeons 
would appear in this list. 

Thursday.—The Methodist Times is an important 
denominational organ, but it cannot be regardedas the 
representative of Liberal opinion. The Times makes a 
silly mistake, therefore, when it assumes that the senti- 
ments of this newspaper and those of Mr. Price Hughes 
are necessarily the sentiments of Liberals, or even of 
Noncotriformists, as a whole. But it would be a still 
greater mistake to suppose that the feeling expressed 
by Lord Rosebery at Newton Abbot last week is not 
generally shared by the members of the Liberal 
party. There is a strong desire amongst them to do 
and say nothing that will aggravate the difficulties 
of the Irish party, and there is no shrinking from 
the advocacy of the Irish cause. But it would be 
ridiculous to deny that last week’s vote on the 
Education Bill has produced a deep and painful 
impression among Liberals generally, or that it has 
caused a distinct change in the political situation. 
I see that the Standard announces that Sir William 
Harcourt has declared that he does not share Lord 
Rosebery’s views on this matter. Somebody must 
have duped the Standard. To say nothing of the 
fact that Sir William Harcourt’s views regarding 
the relations of English Liberals and the Irish 
members have been declared with great frankness 
in the past, and that they certainly do not differ 
from the opinion expressed in very mild and guarded 
language by Lord Rosebery last week, there re- 
mains the still more significant fact that Lord 
Rosebery’s views are echoed by the Liberal party as 
a whole, and that the only exception taken to them 
is by those who think that they do not go far 
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enough, Sir William Harcourt is well aware of this 
fact, and he is hardly likely to have stultified himself 
by professing that the Irish alliance with the Tories 
on the Education Bill is a matter of no consequence. 
For the present, however, the general opinion is that 
no good can be done by harping upon this incident. 
The Irish members who are now engaged in a laud- 
able attempt to heal their own political differences 
will not, I am sure, desire to enter upon a controversy 
that can do no good to the cause they represent ; 
whilst the majority of Liberals, whilst agreeing 
heartily with Lord Rosebery, will decline to follow 
Mr. Price Hughes or Dr. Parker in their somewhat 
hasty and eweeping deductions from last week's vote. 

Friday.—Last night's scene over the Rating Bill 
marks the beginning of a Parliamentary struggle 
which may be kept up for years. The truth is, that 
the whole Liberal party has been exasperated 
by the determination of Ministers to make use of 
their present majority for the purpose of introducing 
violently reactionary measures like the Rating and 
Education Bills, whilst many advanced Radicals have 
been goaded in violent opposition by Mr. Balfour's 
blundering leadership. Last night’s lamentable pro- 
ceedings might have been avoided if Mr. Balfour had 
shown more tact and a higher sense of justice. 

Why does Mr. Chamberlain not write out his 
speeches? His indiscretions have strengthened the 
hands of the extreme party among the Boers and 
enabled them for the moment to defeat the merciful 
policy of Mr. Kruger. Last night’s speech was 
specially bad, because it actually seemed to charge 
Mr. Kruger with a personal responsibility for the 
sentences passed upon the prisoners at Pretoria, the 
fact being that he has been struggling all along to 
procure the full release of the prisoners. It is to be 
hoped that the Colonial Secretary wiil have no 
sp2eches to make during the Whitsuntide recess. 








“WEIR OF HERMISTON.” 





N% since the day when the pen fell from the 
hand of Charles Dickens, leaving the unfinished 
page of “Edwin Drood” to bear witness to his 
untiring energy, has the world had a legacy 
bequeathed to it as sad and noble as “ Weir of 
Hermiston.” One reads these precious pages with 
a bewildered delight, that suddenly becomes a pain 
not less intense, as the thought forces itself upon 
the mind that this is the last draught of a splendid 
vintage. There is another story, more nearly 
finished than “ Weir of Hermiston,” still to appear 
from the same hand. It is in some ways more 
romantic than the present book. It has a larger 
canvas and a greater number of figures, and whilst 
it deals lovingly with Edinburgh it travels afield 
and gives us scenes south as well as north of the 
Tweed. But, after all, it is “ Weir of Hermiston” 
rather than “ St. Ives” that is Stevenson's last word 
to those who loved him. It is here that we get the 
great writer at his greatest and feel most com- 
pletely the grip of that manly intellect. It is here 
besides that he reveals most of his own soul to us, 
and lets us see something of the school in which 
he was made. The whole story is steeped in the 
atmosphere of Scotland. We can hear “ the whaups 


erying about the graves of the martyrs” as we turn 


the pages; the scent of the heather is in our nostrils, 
and the keen, damp wind of the North blows freshly 
about us. The town-pent reader, looking out upon 
dull street or square, finds himself transported into 
the wide, breezy moorlands of the North as by a 
miracle. And then he recalls the fact that these 
pages were written in the under-world, in the island 
home in the Pacific, from which Scotland must have 
seemed a thousand times more distant than the 
stars. If anybody wishes to see how fully Louis 
Stevenson had absorbed the spirit of his race and 
of his native land, he must read “ Weir of Hermiston.” 
Written under alien skies and amid natural scenes 





that had not even the fantastic resemblance of a 
caricature to the scenery of the cold grey North, 
it is still steeped in the loca: colour of Scotland. 
When Stevenson was dictating this story to Mrs. 
Strong it was not the palm-trees of the Pacific that 
he saw. The curtain fell upon the luxuriant beauties 
of the tropics, and his eyes opened on the land he 
loved, in the grey streets of Edinburgh or among 
the purple hills of Galloway, 


* And here afar, 
Intent on my own race and place, I write.” 


These are the words in which he describes his work 
upon “ Weir of Hermiston” ; and it is easy to realise 
their truth. Not St. John on Patmos saw more 
clearly the visions of the new Jerusalem than 
Stevenson saw the scenes of his youth as he told his 
last and greatest story. It is this quality of the 
book that must first strike the critic with an 
admiring wonder. Years of labour and sorrow, as 
well as thousands of miles of sea and land, separated 
Stevenson from Scotland. But “intent on his own 
race and place,” he called his old life back at will and 
made it all as real as it had ever been. 

The two chief characters in “ Weir of Hermiston,” 
or perhaps we ought to say in that part of it which 
has reached us, are among the strongest things 
Stevenson has ever given to us. Lord Hermiston 
moves across the scene in stately but forbidding 
gloom, and we seem to see in him the incarnation of 
whole centuries of the traditions that hang about 
the Scotch Parliament House and the names of a 
score of famous judges. There is no need to tell us 
that the portrait is founded upon the sayings and 
doings of the notorious Braxfield, for it is Braxfield 
to the life that we see. But Braxfield himself was 
the inheritor of a long series of traditions and 
influences that combined to make him what he was. 
There had been other judges before him as coarse, 
as brutal, as fearless, and as implacably just, as 
himself. Long before he saw the light of day, 
grim stories of the doings of. these predeces- 
sors of his circled round the peat-fire in the 
lonely farmhouse or passed from mouth to mouth 
in the reeking atmosphere of the city tavern. 
Stevenson has caught all that was worth preserving 
of these legends, and weaving them together has 
produced in Hermiston an incomparable picture of 
the Scottish judge of this antique type. But Archie 
Weir, the son of the fearsome old man, reaches a 
higher level than the father. Here is the picture of 
the gentle young Scotsman, with his noble instincts, 
his tender heart, and that cruel reserve natural to 
his race which clasps and contracts his soul like an 
iron band. There is always latent tragedy in the 
struggle of the sensitive Scottish youth with the 
harsh environment of his “race and place.” In 
“Weir of Hermiston” Stevenson has depicted the 
struggle more vividly than in any other book. The 
picture is unfinished ; but even in its incompleteness 
it is a masterpiece. Probably here we are let into 
some of the secrets of the writer’s own life. It 
cannot have been altogether an easy life that 
brought him out of the staid professional society of 
Edinburgh and cast him upon the unsubstantial 
world of fancy. For him, too, there must have been 
a strong sense of the incongruous as he compared 
his flight in an “Inland Voyage” with the work 
appointed for him in his native city. With what keen 
sympathy he must have dwelt upon Archie Weir's 
painful revolt against the bonds of his environment ! 

The story from the first page to the last broken 
sentence moves with a masterly firmness and pre- 
cision which show us Stevenson at his best. The 
interludes—such as the tale of the four brothers of 
Cauldstaneslap—are not inferior to anything that 
he did in his earlier days. No word is wasted in 
description; dialect is used so sparingly that it 
gives us but a hint of what Stevenson might have 
done if he had chosen to inflict that dreary trick of 
mediocrity upon us; the men and women live and 
breathe, but we are not wearied with a catalogue of 
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their clothes or their looks. We need none. We 
know what they really were, and can easily clothe 
them in raiment or in manners for ourselves. The 
plot breaks off—broken by the hand of death—at a 
critical point. Archie Weir, banished to his father’s 
lonely country-house because he has dared to revolt 
against that father’s coarse violence in the seat of 
judgment, has found his fate in a beautiful girl of 
the country-side, a far-away humble connection of 
his own. He has met her in secret and in all honour. 
But his goings and comings have been noted by the 
devoted servant and kinswoman, Kirsteen, and she, 
jealous for the honour of “ her boy,” has warned him 
of the perils of secret love-making by the graves of 
the martyrs on the lonely hillside. So he sees his 
love once more and warns her that for her own sake 
they must abstain in future from these stolen 
pleasures. The girl is bitterly angry. Passion and 
ambition alike drive her to the young laird’s arms, 
and when he commands himself sufficiently to hold 
aloof from her embrace, she upbraids him for his 
want of heart and lack of faith. It is at this 
moment that Mephistopheles enters, in the person 
of a graceless, selfish fellow-student of Archie’s, 
who sees with joy a beautiful girl to be hunted 
down among the empty moors. And then the 
curtain falls—for ever. 

Mr. Sidney Colvin tells us what he has gathered 
of Stevenson's intentions with regard to the story. 
It is sad to read the bald recital of the adventures 
and experiences, the pains and dangers, which he 
bad in store for his creatures. Told in this fashion 
the plot loses its air of reality, and becomes crudely 
improbable and theatrical. But the master himself 
might have convinced us of the unbending veracity 
of the later episodes in Archie's life just as com- 
pletely as he convinces us of the truthfulness of the 
earlier chapters. As it is, we are left with the 
fragment of a great work of art, a torso which, if 
finished, would assuredly have been a masterpiece. 
The last stroke of the chisel upon the marble shows 
us the artist at his best. No hint of failing powers 
or of coming night can be anywhere discerned. 
Stevenson, the writer, was never more fully alive, 
never possessed of a more exuberant vitality, than 
on the day on which he went hence. 


THE RATIONAL USE OF THE SABBATH. 





T is Sunday afternoon, and I have a mind to visit 
the National Gallery, which, by dint of unwonted 
common-sense in the Legislature, has burst the pad- 
locks of Sabbatarianism. In Regent Street I am 
accosted by two small girls who wish to be directed 
to Trafalgar Square. “Trafalgar Square!” I exclaim; 
“why, you are walking away from it.” Their faces 
fall; they seem conscious of having lost valuable 
time. I consider them critically, wondering what 
they can want in Trafalgar Square. Perhaps it isa 
nice place to loiter in, with a statue or two, and 
fountains wherein to dabble dirty pocket-handker- 
chiefs. It can’t be the National Gallery—bless my 
soul, that is just what they are in search of! No 
sooner do I mention the name of that institution 
than their faces light up; their eyes sparkle with 
expectation; and off they set joyously to see the 
pictures which Sabbatarians believe to be de- 
moralising for the young on Sunday. 

My own zest for the national treasures is con- 
siderably sharpened by this adventure. I bethink 
me with remorse of the times without number I 
have walked westward past the National Gallery 
without any impulse to enter. Ten minutes with 
Sir Joshua might have lightened many cares, and a 
colour-bath with Turner purged away some clogging 
prejudices. And here were babes and sucklings 
bounding into that treasury of the beautiful to 
slake their wonder and curiosity, and carry away 
visions that would illuminate an alley for the whole of 





the ensuing week! I quickened my steps and hummed 
an old song about the day that comes between the 
Saturday and Monday. It would have sounded 
ill in the ears of any tract-distributing zealot who 
had chanced across my path with awful warnings 
about a mis-spent Sabbath. He did not appear, rather 
to my disappointment, for I was in the mood for 
amiable disputation. I should have said, “My 
friend, there is more than one service of praise on 
this day of rest. You have your peculiar joy in the 
manufacture of imaginary sins. To you a picture is 
iniquity if it be unveiled on the Sabbath; and the 
National Gallery this afternoon is swept and gar- 
nished by Satan. That must be a comforting doctrine, 
for it gives you an exceptional sense of your own 
righteousness without the exercise of any positive 
virtue. Now, I have just directed two small girls 
to a picture gallery; without me they might have 
missed their treat, and trudged home again, weary 
and unhappy. I am going to the gallery myself, 
and I shall find there people who have escaped 
for a few hours from dull homes into an atmo- 
sphere of beauty, who are learning something 


‘perhaps better worth knowing than your notions 


about the divine government of the universe, and 
who are no longer driven to break the monotony 
of Sunday by the stupefaction of the publichouse.” 
To this the zealot would have replied with various 
irrelevant texts, winding up thus: “ Perverter of 
youth, sacrilegious sophist, get you to your pictures, 
and mingle with the ungodly. But do not think 
that the working-man will leave his pipe and his 
beer to look upon these masterpieces. The people 
have not asked for this Sunday opening of galleries 
and museums, and you will behold there only 
frivolous worldlings who have frittered away their 
souls.” It was ever the exquisite logic of the 
Sabbatarian that the working-man would he 
eternally lost if he were to see pictures on Sunday, 
and that he could not be eternally lost that way, 
because he preferred liquor and tobacco to art. 

Well, this afternoon there can be no mistake 
about the quality of the company at the National 
Gallery. They are not superior persons; there is 
not a blasé connoisseur amongst them. Here is the 
working-man manifestly absorbed in speechless 
speculation. His professional instincts are puzzled 
by the building of Carthage, and his features relax. 
into amusement at some of the quaint specimens of 
the Early Italian school. We are all acquainted 
with a rather cheap form of humour which consists 
in stringing together phrases overheard at gatherings 
of this kind, opinions that indicate a very primitive 
standard of criticism. I daresay there is plenty of 
material for this burlesque to-day, for many of the 
spectators have but a dim comprehension of what 
they see. That, however, is not the point for any 
true observer. It is not necessary that these people 
should understand the technical merits of the pictures, 
that, after the fashion of some modern critics, they 
should despise Landseer and dismiss Turner as a 
daubing maniac. They may be groping in a strange 
world ; but the real test of the experiment is that 
they grope with pleasure. The very perplexity on 
some of their faces is a more encouraging sign 
than the bloom of bad alcohol. There is no languid 
performance of a tiresome duty. They have not 
come merely to oblige the State and spite the 
Sabbatarians. There is an honest desire to avail 
themselves of this opportunity of putting their 
Sunday leisure to a rational use; and the whole 
aspect of the occasion is an effectual answer to 
the sneer that the Sunday opening of the National 
Gallery is a boon to a class incapable of appre- 
ciating it. 

This breakdown of Sabbatarianism in London 
illustrates, no doubt, one of the advantages of living 
in a great city. The air of Cornwall is purer than 
that of Bermondsey, but the intellectual reach of 
the fisherman does not put the toiler of the town to 
shame. If a genius of the Newlyn school were to 
exhibit to Cornish critics a picture of fishing on 
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Sunday he might find himself the object of em- 
barrassing odium. Newlyn may allow its artists 
to paint on the Sabbath without molestation, but 
any representation on canvas of a miraculous 
draught by Lowestoft fishermen might provoke 
an outbreak of popular displeasure. Newlyn 
piety is hurt by the Sabbath - breaking of 
the East-coast intruders; but as it is also 
hurt by their disregard of close time on Saturday, 
the sanctity of the Sabbath is clearly of less import- 
ance than the regulation of the market. The 
Cornishmen complain that the glut of fish on Mon- 
day spoils their business later in the week. They 
believe that the Sabbath was made for man, espe- 
cially for the Cornishman and his exclusive interest 
in the fish of his own waters. This combination of 
religion and Protection is enforced by violence and 
destruction of property; and it is likely enough 
that the rioters are animated by a burning sense of 
righteousness. The fetish of Sabbatarianism lends 
itself readily to this form of cant. It is easy to pro- 
claim as a great religious truth the maxim that fresh 
fish on Monday is contrary to the interests of par- 
ticular traders. There are barbers at Leeds whoprose- 
cuted other barbers for shaving customers on Sunday. 
Desperate attempts have been made to rouse the 
working classes against the Sunday opening of 
museums, on the ground that this was a sinister 
invasion of the rights of labour. Good sense pre- 
vailed against that misrepresentation in London, 
At Newlyn sense and equity have to be reinforced by 
gunboats and the military. Bigotry is always at 
the beck and call of sordid interest ; but when the 
sacredness of the Sabbath becomes the war-cry of a 
monopoly in fish the crudest Sabbatarian might 
have an inkling that he is pressing even the prin- 
ciples of the Lord’s Day Observance Society too far. 





THE OPERA. 





HE illness of M. Jean de Reszke prevented him a 
few nights ago from singing the part of Faust, 
which gave to his substitute, M. Bonnard, an oppor- 
tunity of showing that he can at least sustain with 
credit one of the most difficult characters in the 
operatic repertory. The new tenor, Signor Cre- 
monini, appeared last Saturday in Lohengrin, when, 
without showing himself quite strong enough for 
the part, he sang much of the music with consider- 
able delicacy, and often with fine expression. The 
Elsa of the cast was Madame Albani, a vocalist of 
only too much experience, but who at least enters 
fully into the spirit of the music. 

From light tragedy, like J Pagliacci, to serious 
comedy, like the Mcistersinger, and from the pleas- 
antly comic, in the style of Fra Diavolo, to the 
intensely dramatic, in the style of Lohengrin, there 
is no kind of musical stage-work that is not included 
in the repertory of the Royal Opera. After Gounod, 
Mascagni, Leoncavallo, and Donizetti, Auber had a 
turn; and never could the most popular of all 
Auber’s works (so far, at least, as England is con- 
cerned) have been more perfectly played than it was 
on this occasion, when Signor di Lucia represented 
Fra Diavolo, Miss Marie Engle the charming Zerlina, 
and Mr. Bispham Lord Roeburg— known in the 
English version as Lord Alicash. Nothing seemed 
more improbable when Fra Diavolo was first com- 
posed than that it should be translated into 
Italian and become one of the stock works of the 
Italian operatic repertory. It soon passed into 
English and into German. But here the dialogue of 
the French opéra comique presented no difficulty, 
it being customary both in England and in Germany 
for the dramatic portion of the opera to be spoken 
and the lyrical portion sung, recitative being 


employed very sparingly, and only as introduction 
In both 


to vocal pieces of the first importance. 








Germany and England, indeed, opera in Auber’s 
time was, like the opéra comique of France, 
merely a development of comedy or drama inter- 
spersed with songs. In Italy, on the other hand, 
opera had always been an opera musicale, in which, 
from beginning to end, no word was spoken but 
every syllable sung. Auber was himself asked to 
turn the spoken dialogue of Fra Diavolo into recita- 
tive of the Italian pattern, and this he did in the 
happiest manner. Instead of setting the pleasant 
talk of Scribe to declamatory music—which would 
have been tedious—he first abridged the conversa- 
tions and then lightened the effect of the recitative 
which it was absolutely necessary to introduce by 
varying it with genuine rhythmical, formal melody. 
The result has been that Fra Diavolo is a much 
prettier and more artistic work in the Italian 
adaptation, as prepared for Covent Garden, than in 
the French original. Bosio, one of the most refined 
of Italian prime donne, was the first of the Covent 
Garden Zerlinas. Pauline Lucca made the liveliest 
impression in the character. Zora Thalberg, too, 
sung the music very charmingly ; and now in Miss 
Marie Engle we have a Zerlina who dresses, looks, 
acts, and sings the part in delightful style. Her 
delivery of the famous legend was as pretty a piece 
of acting, combined with singing, as could well be 
conceived ; and the whole of her performance in the 
bedroom scene was thoroughly amusing and, at the 
same time (it is scarcely necessary to add), in the best 
taste. 

Readers of Mendeissohn’s letters will remember 
that this admirable composer, so hard to please in 
the matter of operatic subjects, for which he was con- 
stantly searching, speaks of Fra Diavolo, generally, 
with but little praise, and of the bedroom scene with 
irritation, not to say anger. It reminds one of 
Beethoven condemning the subject of Don Giovanni, 
and wondering how Mozart could have found it in 
his heart to set to music the adventures of such a 
profligate man; though it was the punishment 
of the profligate man by supernatural means 
that had struck Mozart as so particularly dramatic. 
Il Dissoluto Punito was, indeed, the original title 
of his great work. As Beethoven, suffering from 
an attack of spleen, imagined for a moment that 
Mozart had seen in the legend of Don Giovanni 
nothing but the culpable love adventures of the 
hero, so Mendelssohn, in a condition of super-sensi- 
tiveness, fancied that the bedroom scene in Fra 
Diavolo had been introduced merely that the audience 
might enjoy the spectacie of a young woman divesting 
herself of her gown, and standing before a looking- 
glass in her stays to comb her hair and admire her own 
pretty face. This scene, however, is above all things 
comie and dramatic; and it was suggested to the 
author by an incident in real life, through which two 
Neapolitan brigands were discovered and arrested. 
Concealed somewhere in an inn, they had watched 
from their hiding-place the maid of the establish- 
ment as she admired herself in the glass and, hearing 
her sing, had imitated, in burlesque fashion, her vocal 
utterances. The frightened girl could not imagine 
who it was that so rudely parodied her manner of 
singing. But the next day she found herself in the 
presence of two strange men, who, recognising her 
as the self-admiring vocalist of the night before, 
could not refrain from bursting, by way of 
reminiscence, into a high passage of mock vocal- 
isation. She identified them and had them arrested, 
when they were found to be spies or scouts from the 
famous band of brigands commanded by Fra 
Diavolo. In the opera the scouts, threatened with 
death, facilitate, not from treachery but from fear, 
the capture of their chief; and from the beginning 
of the bedroom scene to the shooting of the hero 
and the conclusion of the opera, the conduct of the 
piece is most interesting and the music by which it 
is accompanied and illustrated most brilliant. The 
two brigands are so picturesquely, so grotesquely 
made up, and act with so much drollery, that from 
subordinate personages in the piece they give to 
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themselves all the importance of leading characters. 
Fra Diavolo himself finds in Signor di Lucia an ex- 
cellent representative who, with but little voice but 
with much art, sings Auber’s light and graceful 
music in all possible perfection. 


DECORATIVE ART. 





HE artist as builder and the artist as decorator 
are presumed to be one and the same person, 
but in important undertakings they usually are not. 
But the builder, in the nature of things, must keep 
control over the decorator, for he imposes limits and 
sets problems which circumscribe and call out the 
powers of his coadjutor. Sir Christopher Wren left 
St. Paul's a noble shell, and after this lapse of time 
it has fallen to the lot of Mr. Richmond to begin to 
beautify it. The little that has been done only 
makes it more imperative that the whole should be 
completed, and the veriest Free Churchman of us 
all will rejoice to see our national church finished in 
the same decorative scheme. 

The decorative artist, as we have said, is always 
under the iron grip of the builder, though he may 
be long centuries dead. He has no appeal, though 
the position of his panels just spoil the view of his 
best composition: he must put his best work where 
a screen may hide it; he must be almost entirely 
made up of self-abnegation. He must strike a note 
in harmony with the notes already struck by the 
long-dead architect. He must be willing to fill in 
such spaces as are left for him, and weld into one a 
quite heterogeneous mass. He must, as it were, be 
content to pour over the landscape of hill and 
valley, rock and stream, the unifying sunlight of his 
art. But, indeed, such a mission has a majesty of 
its own. 

Bat it is quite clear that the union of colour with 
the infinite variety of line in a great building, the 
intermingling of mere gilding with mechanical and 
floral design, the curves and contours of the ground, 
leave little scope for subtleties of the human figure, 
for landscape, or the glories of the human face. 
Without emphasising the distance from the eye, it 
is evident that Mr. Richmond cannot be judged by 
the canons of a cabinet picture, even when he may 
appear to court such comparison. The only place 
from which to obtain a natural view of the choir 
of St. Paul's is near the pulpit, and from such a 
spot it is the general design that is appreciated; the 
separate “pictures” are scarcely seen at all. The 
genius of the artist is shown by that larger view 
which includes the delightful tints of the “ saucers” 
rather than in the perpendicular gaze from the side 
of and behind the reredos—which subject of litigation 
now at last falls into its decorative place. How the 
numerous monuments will fall into their places in 
the scheme when the whole design is complete, it 
would be rash to say. It would be an artistic blessing 
if the architect of such a building as St. Paul's could 
weave into his conception some monumental hints 
to keep posterity clear of perpetrations which are 
too stupendous. That is too much to hope. But we 
may at least, surely, year by year carry on the great 
work of Mr. Richmond to its end. Through him we 
are able to make this boast to the ages that are to 
come—an English artist, through English workmen, 
with English material, has enriched the national 
cathedral in a manner worthy of any age. He 
has done it almost “for the love of it,” and 
entirely through love of it, and should have the 
kindly recognition of the nation as a whole. 
The house of God in which are the monuments 
of Nelson and Wellington is the centre of affec- 
tion to every heart, young or old, in the land; 
and in doing honour to its walls and domes Mr. 
Richmond has not only given effect to the spirit of 
piety, but has quickened national sentiment, and has 





reared the finest of monuments to himself. When wilk 
the remaining work be accomplished? Will the 
work already done go down to posterity as a sample 
of what we might have done to the whole and did it 
not? We hope not. We hope that those who look 
upon the reredos as a work of art only will unite 
with those who give it for themselves some mystic 
meaning, and speed on the work. With those who 
consider it as an erection of the Evil One our words 
can have no weight. 








THE DRAMA. 





* ROSEMARY.” 


“IRCUMSTANCES over which I had no control— 

_ in plain English, a temporary nausea for the 
theatre and an irresistible desire to flee away to the 
country and see the red may—kept me from the 
first night of Rosemary at the Criterion. I went on 
the third night, and was astonished at the stolidity 
of the audience, the niggard applause, the absence 
of everything that makes a premiére, even an un- 
successful one, so interesting. I begin to have more 
sympathy for the poor players, slaving night after 
night to warm a dull public into some semblance of 
life. Another exceptional experience for me was the 
perusal of the “ notices"’ before I had seen the play 
for myself; and, as a result, I vow I will never read 
a theatrical criticism again, for I was wofully 
misled. “School of Dickens” was the general 
chorus. Now, without intending the slightest dis- 
respect to Dickens, I will make bold to say that he 
could no more have written Rosemary than the 
Iliad or Epipsychidion. There is a fugitive grace, a 
tender melancholy, a neatness of finish in the play, 
such as he never dreamt of. There are Dickensian 
types in it, to be sure—reminiscences of Captain 
Cuttle, Dora, and others—but they are softened, 
humanised, refined: it is the difference between a 
caricature of “Phiz” and a drawing of Mr. 
Abbey. In short, Rosemary struck me as quite 
charming. As a play, I admit, it is null and void. 
It presents no conflict of wills, the sine qué non of 
drama. It is merely an anecdote, illustrated by 
old fashion-plates. But the anecdote comes so near 
to our hearts, the fashions are so pleasingly quaint ! 
Its characters are so genial, so lovingly drawn! Its 
background is so fresh and ingenious! Yes, Rose- 
mary is quite charming. 

It takes us back to the ‘thirties, the era of elope- 
ments, postchaises broken down on the highroad, and 
queer postboys, as the author of “The Amazing Mar- 
riage” knows, not to mention every visitor to the 
Royal Academy. Young Ensign William Westwood 
and Miss Dorothy Cruickshank have eloped, and their 
chaise breaks down outside the park gate of Sir 
Jasper Thorndyke. Sir Jasper, looking for the new 
number of “Nicholas Nickleby” to arrive by the 
London road, finds the runaway couple instead, and 
offers them refuge for the night. Another break- 
down within the next few minutes leads to the 
addition of another couple to his list of unex- 
pected guests—Captain and Mrs. Cruickshank. The 
captain, an old salt, has a sulphurous vocabulary, 
but an inadequate voice. “Finish it, Hannah,” he 
says to his wife, who completes a sentence beginning 
with the choicest oaths of “Peter Simple” in the 
prim language of “Sandford and Merton.” William 
Westwood is a fiery, self-important, silly boy; 
Dorothy is a naughty little minx in corkscrew curls. 
They will have a lively evening of it at Ingle Hall 
—how lively Sir Jasper does not realise until he 
perceives that he has collected under one roof 
parents, runaway daughter, and lover. He had been 
thinking all the time of that number of “ Nicholas 
Nickleby.” 

Next morning we find that things have passed 
off quietly so far. The captain and his host have 
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made a night of it, as we see from Sir Jasper asleep 
in his chair, and from Sir Jasper's boot standing in 
the midst of the decanters, where it had been 
placed to mark the position of the captain's ship in 
the battle-of Trafalgar. (By the way, let me take 
back my allusion to Captain Cattle. The reference 
should have been to the old sea-captain in “ Harry 
Richmond”: the broad humour of the piece is, after 
all, not Dickensian, but Meredithian.) Only one 
inmate of the house is out of temper, and that is 
Professor Jogram, a bookworm who came to stay a 
day or two with Sir Jasper some years ago, and 
hasn’t yet made up his mind to depart. The captain, 
half-seas over, had bounced into the professor's room 
by mistake, and the professor is like a bear with a 
sore head. Let me say in passing that the professor 
is an anachronism ; he wears the clothes of Fielding’s 
Old Man of the Hill, and ejaculates “ Zounds!”—as ab- 
surd, of course, in 1837 as in 1896. Anachronistic, too, 
is Mrs. Cruickshank’s “ vastly obleeged.” When the 
party meet at breakfast, young Westwood is mis- 
taken by the captain (who has never set eyes on his 
daughter’s lover) for Sir Jasper’s son ; but Dorothy, 
playing “ The Battle of Prague” in the next room, 
is discovered, and then Mrs. Cruickshank has to 
finish several sentences of the captain's. But a 
reconciliation is soon brought about, and the whole 
party leave on Sir Jasper’s coach for a trip to 
London to see her Majesty’s Coronation. Now you 
are to remark that Sir Jasper is a bachelor of the 
susceptible age of forty. He loves Dorothy at 
sight, and Dorothy is quite ready to flirt with him if 
only to tease her William ; so that by the time the 
company are posted at their coffee-house window in 
London, to see the procession, Sir Jasper is radiant, 
Dorothy has written the word “ beautiful” about a 
dozen times on one page in her diary, and William 
is a volcano on the point of eruption. Abiit, evasit, 
erupit into the Coronation crowd, while Sir Jasper 
stayed within to become aware of his passion for 
Dorothy, and to be convinced by Jogram that, as a 
man of honour, he must stifle it. So, although 
Dorothy had given him a sprig of rosemary “for 
remembrance,’ and a page of her diary, which he 
thrust behind the wainscot, he determined to play 
the man, and assisted to patch up the little tiff 
between Dorothy and her William, whom she really 
loved all the time she was teasing him. And, pre- 
occupied with their domestic affairs, they all forgot 
the Coronation, so that the procession had passed by 
before they thought of looking out of the window. 
The background of the Coronation festivities is very 
amusing. The stiff hangings of the balconies are of 
the genuine 1837 ugliness. Whenever the window 
goes up you heararoar. A louder cheer than usual 
proclaims “the Duke”; another tells that the crowd 
have recognised “ Boz.” There are faint strains of 
“God Save the Queen.” I have never seen this impres- 
sion, so familiar to us all, of looking on at an excited 
crowd better conveyed. “ You cannot look out of 
the window and walk in the procession,” says the 
French proverb, but here we seem to be doing both. 
And now what little thread of story there was has, 
you see, come to a full-stop. But the background of 
the last scene has suggested to the authors—I forgot 
to say that Rosemary is the joint work of Messrs. 
Louis N. Parker and Murray Carson—has 
to.the-authers a fourth act, which is not so much 
an act as an epilogue, and not so much an epilogue 
as a monologue. From her Majesty's Coronation 
we pass to her Majesty's Jubilee. Again there is a 
cheering crowd under the same coffee-house windows, 
through which we can see the stiff hangings of 
1837 superseded by the gorgeous “ illuminations” 
of 1887; again strains of “ God Save the Queen” are 
heard. But how changed is all within! Only a 
solitary old man, Sir Jasper, hale and hearty for a 
nonagenarian, but with his memory nearly gone. A 
falling-in of the wainscot serves to revive it, for a 
brief flicker. There is the page of the diary he 
placed there fifty years ago. He can scarcely recall 
so much as the name of Dorothy Westwood, though 








he does remember her husband the major, and how 
the major said he was a widower. The Cruickshanks, 
the jolly old postboy, Jogram—all have long since 
gone. Goneisall that old romance of half-a-century 
ago, and the sprig of rosemary “ for remembrance.” 

This epilogue brought the tears very near my 
eyes; but the pathos of the thing is not in the 
death of a love which seemed so full of vitality. It 
is much bigger than that; it is in the thought of the 
absolute annihilation of life, of the disappearance of 
everything bustling and shouting and intensely in- 
terested in itself, all within the space of fifty years. 
With the exception of Sir Jasper, mere lapse of time 
has made a clean sweep of all the actors in the little 
play, and Sir Jasper is the same man only in name. It 
is, of course, one of the most familiar of reflections, 
this thought that “it will be all the same fifty years 
hence,” that our loves and joys and disappointments 
will be as though they had never been; but itis a 
thought to which I, for one, find it difficult to get 
resigned. Observe that the epilogue seems some- 
thing of a departure from the original direction of 
the play. That seemed to point ironically towards 
the evanescence of love. Sir Jusper’s despairing “1 
shall never get ever this, never!” seemed to demand 
an act in which he tvould be shown to have got over 
it very quickly and comfortably. But so long an 
interval as fifty years swamps any idea so small as 
that. It is not the evanescence of love which be- 
comes the ultimate moral of the play, but the evan- 
escence of life. Tout passe, tout casse. Ugh! this 
little play makes me shiver. 

It is admirably played. As the generous, rather 
feather-pated, voluble Sir Jasper, Mr. Wyndham 
has a part exactly suited to him; and his good taste 
in avoiding, in the last scene, the average player's 
exaggeration of “toothless eld” is a thing to be 
thankful for. Miss Mary Moore looks charming in 
corkscrew ringlets and “ Keepsake” costume. Mr. 
Alfred Bishop's old sea-dog, Mr. J. H. Barnes’s 
Professor Jogram, and Mr. James Welch's postboy, 
are all capital bits of character. As for the authors, 
they reveal gifts of fancy and humorous detail and 
bitter-sweet reflection of which their earlier pieces 
gave no inkling. These are gifts of a sort not 
usual in drama. But drama, as I have said, Rose- 
mary is not; it is a very “ distinguished ” little conte 


moral, A. B. W. 








MAY SONG. 





“Fine sounds are floating wild about the -_, 
—Keats, 
CROWDED woodland of varied hues, ledge 
beyond ledge, climbs the hill’s slow ascent, 
and in this dazzling dawn the sunlight plays upon 
the dewed leaves with gorgeous effect. Mellow limes 
contrast with sea-green chestnuts, now flaming with 
pinnacles of waxen bloom; the reddened foliage of 
the oaks seems to burn in the fierce light, while the 
pale tasselled birches are all a-quiver; and at the 
margin frail poplars change from grey to silver— 
whitening, as their leaves turn, with undersides 
uppermost, in the wind. The parched ploughland 
sloping to the wood glows rust-red, though shadowed 
at its borders by tall thorns just crowned with the 
silver-white of may-blossom. Yonder, where the 
ridge dips to the north among dark meadow-tracts, 
the gleaming roofs and glittering spires of a silent 
town pierce the pale sky. Coils of wood-smoke from 
the keeper's cottage, with grey thatched roof and 
russet chimney-stack, drift lightly in the clear 
atmosphere, draping a corner of the wood as with a 
blue translucent haze. Flaring lights of gold and 
purple fade in the eye of day, and barred cloud- 
arrays drive slowly over from the west. 

The rarely-trodden meadow-path and the taller 
grass around is hoary with dew; but as it enters the 
hazel gloom the scattered blades do but faintly 
twinkle in their sheathing crystal. Tender 
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hyacinths that open bell by bell each morning 
are washed with a finer hue which must vanish 
with scorching noon; and the little spring- 
vetch, mounting with spray over spray of narrow 
leaflets to the lowest hazel boughs, is for the 
moment gay with its solitary purple flower. Tiny 
caterpillars, on which the whitethroat preys, 
seem to hang from the oaks by silver gossamers, 
and their own bodies are clear as amber in the 
delicate half-light, half-gloom, that dwells as 
yet in the wood's shadow. Through this weird 
light the early willow-wrens chase one another 
with twirling motions like butterflies; then 
in the nut-bushes or the broad oaks they sing 
their tender threnody, playing among. the 
slender swaying twigs. In the deeper shadows, 
far among the oaks, jays squeal and chatter, 
drowning half the music of the wood. Suddenly, 
with a flash of blue-pied pinions, a jay leaves a 
tree where a nest of oak twigs and woven 
rootlets, yellow and stiff as cocoanut fibre, is hidden 
amid thorny boughs: a hoarse cry and a flutter of 
wings through the leaves following her flight. 
Blackbird and thrush steal across the lawn-like 
walks between roofing arcades of oak, halting half- 
Way over to pull a worm or to listen for a while. 
Unsheltered and in full view the blackbird displays 
a grotesque mixture of daring and timidity—in his 
hurried though bold-seeming progress, with ducking 
head, and in the chiding yet half-exultant chuckle 
with which he slips away into cover. In his mellow 
music alone there lurks no sign of doubt or fear. 
Where a pool, encircled by fringing rushes, 
makes a broad open space, the sunlight streams 
in as through a pane upon the woodland shadow. 
The surface itself, rippling silently in the middle, 
and at the edge lapping with low music the shelv- 
ing shore, glitters as though flashing sword-points 
were continually thrust up and drawn below the 
water. A green hazel thicket slopes steeply down 
to the pool, with here and there an oak rising from 
its midst. Under the bushes, where shadows change 
each moment as winds disturb the boughs, a russet 
leaf-mat hides all growth save pale spears of grass and 
young bracken, whose fronds uncurl more and more 
each morning in the sun. Already some of the brake 
reaches high among the hazels, with three green 
fronds tufting the straight stemlike palm-plumes. 
In the mists of dawn, the mid-day glare, and on 
through the still warmth of afternoon and the dews 
of evening, the nightingale sings fitfully from the 
nut-tree shade. Outbursts of rapid melody break 
from the rust-brown bird as he flutters, stirring the 
dead leaves below ; and again high up in oak or deep 
in hazel the song is withheld for hours. Straying 
wantonly amid the dark undergrowth and the dewy 
grasses, the nightingale rises now and then to a low 
screening bough, and in the liquid rapture that 
rushes throbbing from his throat, the very wood 
seems to have found a voice. Though often 
choosing dark bowers wherein to sing, he is 
not shy, and commonly he may be watched 
on an open branch piping whilst unwitting of 
the stranger below; then, as the sunbeams 
thread the hazels to sparkle on the spangled grass, 
the bird’s form is clear in each detail—the body 
always quivering, the mandibles vibrating with 
baffling quickness, in the characteristic bubbling 
notes that throng with such rapidity. The clear 
rounded notes are varied by a strange plaint, 
uttered with closed beak, like the melancholy 
whining of a dog at night; yet always the whine 
swells to the perfect song, tremulous as a straining 
human voice. Often a discordant chatter, when a 
rich note seems unattainable, unworthy of Philomel’s 
May song, changes imperceptibly without jar into 
purest melody. When a fine note is reached it is 
repeated again and again with passionate power; 
and not a sign of melancholy intrudes save in the 
whining strain. In full song, change follows change 
with nervous rapidity, and even in one burst the 
note is altered consummately in its midst. Nothing 








so marks the lay as the rhythmic words in which 
the poet phrased the ethereal music heard by the 
train of nymphs :— 
“the wild 
Thrilling liquidity of dewy piping ”— 


words which suggest with subtle power what else 
seems indescribable. There is a force in its delivery, 
peculiar to the nightingale and the cuckoo, which 
carries each utterance without loss of beauty across 
such a wide gorge as that at Clifton between the 
cliffs of Avon. 

Tall tufts of brown and green rushes mark the 
edge of a swampy meadow at the woodland border, 
where willows crowd, flinging inconstant shadow- 
lines on the shallow pools, never stirred by ripples, 
behind their double bastion of sedge and grassy 
banks. Brown leaves from the wood spread even to 
the rain pools, and over all trails the pale tapestry 
of moneywort, strewing the dull sward with golden 
flakes of bloom, and brightening it with lines 
of young foliage, varied here and there by a 
coppery leaf that has lasted two springs. Shooting 
like the moneywort from amongst the fallen leaves 
and the moss-islets of the shallows, the dark 
bugle blossoms with ring above ring of flowers, 
metallic-blue ribbed with deeper streaks, its upper 
leafage tinged by a purplish sheen. Brown- 
flowered waving grasses spread and lengthen 
around, and where the brown-and-white dipper now 
feeds in full view, a matted jungle of water plants— 
iris and bristling reed—wiill soon hide the black- 
bottomed pools. In his flight, swift and jerky, 
skimming the dark waters or stooping among the 
brook’s foam and ripples, the dipper gives a weak 
wild squeal, and his curving wings come down 
smartly below his body like a partridge’s. Feeding 
by the rushy margin, lit with cuckoo flowers, or 
even under the nearest oaks, he runs hurriedly 
about, bobbing nervously as he picks from side to 
side. Black tadpoles cloud the shallows, as thickly 
as summer gnats in a July twilight. 

Cattle, with silken flanks marked red or tawny, 
find scattered fare in the gorsen tracts that follow 
beyond the pools. Tough heather, having scarcely 
a sprout of green, hides the lark, and gives cover to 
the wandering partridge, yet offers hardly a bite for 
the herd. But they love the black shade of the tallest 
gorse, and lie languidly rolling the closely-bitten 
grass from side to side between their jaws, opening 
their deep, liquid eyes, large and beautiful now as 
of old when Hera was lauded as the ox-eyed in 
Homeric song. Hardly taller than the heather, 
petty-whin speckles the dry tracts with golden 
blossoms, smaller and more pointed than those 
which. flame on the gorse; its thorns also are 
slender and needle-like, and in its dwarfed size this 
little whin differs from its commoner cousin. Under 
the gorse rise the earliest red spires of sorrel, shorter 
and plainer than those brilliant flower-heads which 
glow in the midsummer mowing grass with knap- 
weed and yellow rattle. Ere the wilderness of 
whin and heather gives way to greener meadows, 
becoming gay with buttercups, brambles interlace 
their thorny boughs to bar all progress. Yellow 
tormentil and the delicate foliage of wild straw- 
berry climb or creep among these lowest branches 
and about the rising grass. Tenanted only by 
red and russet mice, rustling in their shades, or 
by the fickle birds—whitethroat and sweet-voiced 
blackcap—that visit here, the brambles are a paradise 
of jewelled insects whose myriad hum makes the air 
vibrant with subtle music. Glazed wings of crys- 
talline delicacy, amber and golden bodies, gleam 
amongst the foliage at every turn—spring leaves 
and autumn seeds are not more numerous than 
these. In their haphazard jaunts from copse to 
brook, from brook to copse, the happy whitethroats, 
singing ever as they go, visit the tangled brake and 
bramble, and are seen and hid again each moment 
as they flit through the endless plots of light and 
shade 
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SIR PHILIP CURRIE’S RELEASE. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, May 16th. 

HERE is more excitement and alarm in Con- 

stantinople than there has been at any time 
this year. There seems to be a universal feeling 
that serious troubles are to be expected within 
ten days, and both Turks and Armenians are 
exasperated at this state of things—ready to strike 
out at anybody who comes in their way without 
exactly knowing why they do it. There have 
been from 1,500 to 2,000 arrests this week, mostly 
Armenians, but including quite a number of 
students of the Military School and other Turks. 
Some hundreds arrested the week before have been 
exiled. It is plain that the Palace camarilla is 
alarmed and taking extraordinary precautions, 
though the Sultan himself is reported by those 
who have seen him this week to be more than 
usually calm. Whether there is to be a serious 
attempt to overthrow the Sultan or not I do not 
know; but in the present state of feeling in the 
city outbreaks of some kind can hardly be avoided. 
The same state of unrest and expectation prevails 
all through the country as far south as Bagdad. 
Revolutionary movements and massacres are sup- 
posed to be imminent in many places, although the 
Government here continues to promise that nothing 
shall happen. 

Sir Philip Currie leaves on Monday, and it is 
supposed that he will not return, except to take 
formal leave of the Sultan. His last work here has 
been to secure from the Sultan a promise that 
the Christians of Biridjuk who were forced to 
become Moslems shall be free to resume their 
Christian faith, and that their church, which has 
been made a. mosque, shall. be restored to them. 
This is the promise. What will be done remains to 
be seen. That Sir Philip’s mission here has been a 
failure, a humiliation for England, and a frightful 
calamity for the Armenians, is known to all the 
world, and probably no one feels it more keenly 
than Sir Philip himself; but it has been his mis- 
fortune rather than his fault. He did not create 
the Armenian Question or push it any farther than 
he was ordered to do; nor has he failed to do every- 
thing in his power to protect the Armenians and 
bring the Sultan to reason. The failure has been 
in London, and not here. There have been several 
critical moments when, if the fleet had been under 
his orders, he would have saved the honour of 
England and secured a better government at 
Constantinople—but the days have passed when 
such responsibilities are left to ambassadors, and 
the Foreign Office must bear the blame of what has 
happened. Special credit is due to Sir Philip for 
the energy with which he has defended and pushed 
the relief work, and that the great failure of last 
autumn did not lead him to abandon the cause of 
the Armenians altogether, but rather stimulated 
him to more vigorous action. Much has really been 
accomplished during the last four or five months, 
under his direction, by the Consuls in Anatolia, in 
restoring order, protecting life and giving relief. 
We shall be very fortunate if Lord Salisbury sends 
us as good a man in his place. 

All sorts of rumours are current this week in 
regard to the relations of Turkey and Persia, and 
it is certain that the Sultan has thus far refused 
to give up the supposed instigator of the assassina- 
tion of the Shah, who is his personal proiégé. There 
is considerable excitement on the subject among Per- 
sians here. There are, also, constant reports in regard 
to the Sultan’s health. It is said that it is rapidly 
failing. My information is that he is not seriously 
ill, but has been somewhat unwell for several 
weeks, and more than. ever inclined to let Izzet 
Bey manage his affairs. Sir Philip Currie was with 
him two or three hours the day before yesterday, 
and found him in his usual health, but disinclined 
to speak of political affairs. 

Mr. Knapp, of Bitlis, is now in Constantinople, 





and the American Legation is pressing the Turks to 
formulate and present the charges against him by 
which they justify his arrest and expulsion from the 
country. Verbally, they charge him with instigating 
the Armenians of Bitlis to murder a certain Ar- 
menian and to rise against the Turks. The charge 
is absurd, and they are evidently anxious to avoid 
any formal investigation, but the United States 
Government insists upon it, and if the Turks fail to 
make out a case will demand an indemnity. 








A RUINED FOREGROUND. 





HERE was a patch of grey-brown; that was the 
sand. There was a streak of grey-green; that 
was the sea. There were some splashes of grey- 
purple ; those were the islands. There was an 
expanse of grey-white; that was the sky. The 
whole was St. Malo Bay, as it presented itself to the 
view of Brandon. He sat upon a piece of canvas 
stretched between four sticks, with a piece of canvas 
stretched upon a frame before him. Upon the 
latter the grey-white had already made its appear- 
ance, and, content with having accomplished half 
his picture in the first ten minutes of the sitting, 
Brandon was leaning forward, with his elbows on 
his knees, smoking a large meerschaum as he read a 
letter over which he frowned : 

“A man only loves a woman when he looks to 
her as a high ideal. In fact, it is not the woman he 
loves, but the ideal. It is quite clear to me, 
Brandon, that I am not the basis of the ideal you 
have formed. You send mea blotch of yellow ona 
background of smudge, with two spots of black, and 
a dab of red in the middle—and my name is beneath 
it. That is your ideal. But I refuse to believe that 
it has any connection with myself. Is it not better, 
under the circumstances, to let the past be past, 
and part?” 

Regarding this as art criticism rather than heart 
revelation, Brandon had replied that he was not an 
idealist but a realist, and that he painted things only 
as he saw them, as every good realist should. To 
which he had received no rejoinder. 

He glanced up, and caught sight of the canvas, 
and looked beyond it to the bay. He then putina 
streak of grey-green, and the patch of grey-brown, 
and added the splashes of grey-purple, packed up 
his belongings, and went to his lodgings, high up in 
a very tall house in an extremely narrow street, 
overlooking the great wall of the town. He read in 
a little book of Voltaire’s stories until it was bed 
time. He read how the first Realist went to St. 
Malo on the fifteenth day of July in the year 
eighteen-hundred and sixty-nine in the person of 
Ingenu the Huron, and he consoled himself with the 
reflection that he was not the first child of Nature 
who had been persecuted for his faith. 

On a Sunday in August the Plage was very gay. 
The annual horse races were in progress, and the 
grand stand, not very far from the great gate, was 
filling with spectators. In the two-franc seats, 
which were covered by an awning, the holiday crowd 
from Paramé and Saint-Servan were established, 
except those who frequented the sands themselves, 
and made them flame with yellow dresses and red 
parasols, and the booth where the pari-mutuel was 
in full swing. In the one-franc seats the country 
folk and the nurses with babies were ensconced. 
The child of Nature wore knickerbockers and a loose 
coat, and the gentleman who separated the sheep 
from the goats with his strident cry, “ Qu’il place, 
m’sieu?” instinctively offered him a ticket at one 
franc, and abjectly begged his pardon when Brandon 
tendered a two-franc piece and moved to the 
sheltered stand. He obtained a front seat, and 
watched one of the races. Then he began painting 
in his mind, and for his foreground he selected two 
figures, whose reflections were so distinct in the wet 
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sand that they both seemed like Siamese twins 
joined at the feet. They were in black, and the 
woman wore a cap of white tulle, whose shape 
indicated the village from which she came. They 
presently talked very fast, with gesticulation. 
Eventually, they parted, and Brandon selected an 
aniline dress, with a violet parasol, for his fore- 
ground. Growing tired of a series of races in which 
there were never more than two competitors, he left 
the stand, and strolled along to the grand porte, 
ascending the steps to the ramparts, which ran 
right around the town, and afforded not only a fine 
view of the bay, but a prospect of his own sitting- 
room. He had often calculated that if he could get 
a long enough run, he might leap from his window 
sill to the battlements. Now, he reflected, it did not 
much matter if he failed, because he was misunder- 
stood, and his art was scorned. 

Was he a photographer that he should be treated 
thus ? 

He walked on, past the stream of orderly holiday- 
makers, interspersed with priests, who read out of 
small black books very seriously, and looked ex- 
ceedingly comfortable and jolly, past the new 
monastery—it might have been on the same spot 
where the Abbot Kerkabon refreshed himself with 
Rabelais when he was tired of Saint Augustine—to 
a quiet bastion by which the crowd flowed without 
noticing it. On a rude seat was a little woman with 
a tulle cap on her head, and when, looking closer, he 
saw that he had discovered part of his lost fore- 
ground, Brandon felt as thovgh he had come upon 
an old acquaintance, and thought of the leap from 
his window to the battlements no more. He sat 
down on the other end of the seat and stared at her. 
She was crying, holding a kerchief to her eyes, and, 
apparently, did not know that anybody was near. 
Just at this moment Brandon experienced a human 
desire to mingle his woe with that of somebody else. 
Being a child of Nature, and adverse to conven- 
tionality, he plunged at once into the middle of 
things. 

“It was very foolish of you,” said he, “to fall 
out with him.” 

The little woman started, and endeavoured to 
conceal the fact that she had been weeping. She 
rose, and made him a courtesy. 

“Pardon, m’sieu. It was not I, but he who 
quarrelled.” 

“That is always the case,” retorted Brandon. 
“Let us say, then, that it was very foolish of him 
to fall out with you.” 

“Tt was! It was! ... But how does m'sieu 
know so much of me and my little affairs ?” 

“TI know no more than everybody on the Plage 
might have known. But I have a deeper interest 
in the matter. You spoilt my picture when you 
quarrelled.” 

“Was m'sieu painting a picture ?” 

“ Yes—with his eyes.” 

“With his eyes? How curious! I should like 
to see it. But why should m’sieu do me the honour 
of putting me in his picture?” 

“Oh, I assure you, you are a ragged black patch 
—two women, with their feet joined together.” 

“ M'sieu!” 

“In the picture, of course.” 

“Oh, in the picture. If you were going so to 
present me, m’sieu, I am glad the picture was 
spoilt.” 

“But now I am painting another picture with 
my eyes. Shall I tell you what it is?” 

“Tea.” 

“ A grey background of granite walls. A young 
man and a young woman sitting on a seat con- 
versing in the most absorbed way, and behind the 
young woman, about twenty metres distant, another 
young man, breathing fire and slaughter, silently 
vowing to blow up the young woman and annihilate 
the first young man on the nearest opportunity.” 

The girl did not turn her head. She said: 

“Is he really there? Close tous? Then he must 





presently come much closer, and go down on his 
knees.” 

“Is it so serious as that ?” 

“ You will never guess.” 

“No; I never guess. I ask.” 

“ He says I do not think enough of him. He has 
been reading the feuilleton in one of the journals, 
and it has persuaded him that ‘my ideal of him 
is not high enough.’” 

She burst out laughing merrily as she imitated 
his manner. But Brandon grew grave. 

“ What have you done?” said he. 

“T know not.” 

“ Have you painted his picture?” 

“Only with my eyes, m’sieu,” she replied, laugh- 
ing again. 

“But your crime is terrible, is it not?” 

“It makes him so. But a kiss will make h 
gentle again, m’sieu. He is waiting for it. After 
all, I think you may conduct me to him. I have 
been away for a holiday to Cancale, and my letters 
showed that I was not as miserable as I ought to 
have been. We met here quite by chance to-day, 
and he was cross. See, I will introduce you, and 
give him one kiss, and he will talk no more of 
ideals.” 

She was right. He talked about the races, and 
evidently wished Brandon out of the way. The 
Child of Nature spent only one more night in his 
atrial lodging. ‘“ Realism cannot fight idealism at a 
distance,” he said to himself. “It has to get to 
close quarters.” So, next day, he was on his way 


back to England. R. A. J. WALLING. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





FORGIVENESS, OR THE BLOODY SPONGE? 


Srr,—Many of us will be grateful to you for writing on 
behalf of the Matabele. One must not forget the exasperation 
which is produced by what always accompanies the rising of 
savages—the murder of those surprised in outlying and solitary 
places, and the brutalities added to their murder. But there 
can be little doubt, I think, as Miss Werner has so well pointed 
out, that the stupid attempt to stamp out rinderpest under con- 
ditions which make stamping-out a certain failure, and the 
rough instruments used for the work, have dune much to provoke 
the rising. Will THe Speaker draw up for us a memorial, 
canal in moderate terms, which, with the help of volunteers, 
might be signed in every part of the country and forwarded as 
quickly as possible to the Prime Minister? The knowledge 
that such a memorial was being signed would in itself do good. 
As Miss Werner suggests, a man whom the natives know and 
trust should be sent to make terms, and to conclude a lasting 

ce. The one thing which is not wanted is “ the everlasting 
esson”; and one can only regret that Mr. Rhodes, who often 
sees far ahead, should give way to the passion of the moment.— 
Very faithfully, AUBERON HERBERT. 
El Biar, Algae, May 17th. 








"Epyetar Nvé. 

E comes to-night, Admetus, with the star ; 
The star; THE star; the star we watched in 
Thrace 

That summer evening when you took my hand 
On the grey upland, asking of my grace— 
My heart. 


TuHatT night! That night I would have scorned 
To be a goddess, or to hear a god— 
Save Thanatos. 


He comes, my dear, to-night !— 
This shadow-god that haunts us day by day; 
This ruthless hind that winnows with our 
breath 
The harvest of our lives—reckless of all men 
—Death! 
With the great scythe you wot of—frowning “ No!” 
To our entreating. 
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Yes; He comes to-night. 

Leave me! Yet leave me not! Not yet! Not yet! 
I am his now—not yours; and yet your own, 
And only yours, 


Farewell my sweet! to-night. 

And yet, one word! ONE word! my lord the King! 
How can I let you go before I pass? 

Listen a moment!—for the sun is down, 

And I can feel His presence in the Court. 

Hold you my hand!—(I would not ask too much.) 
This is my prayer—and you will answer it— 

For you are King; and I have borne to you 
(How my heart quivers when I think of them!) 
Sons that may keep your Kingdom in their day, 
If the gods fail not, and there be a Thrace. 


When on my brow the death-sweat stan@s 
And shadows of the falling night 
Steal on my brain, 
Fold in your own my faithful hands! 
Whisper that in some holier light 
Than falls on earthly seas and lands— 
Some garden vale divine— 
Where no flower fades, no love decays, 
Through the infinitude of days— 
Redeemed by this great love of mine— 
I shall be yours again! 

J. W. DE Lys. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 





Hoop. 


UNCH has recently set up a causeur ; and long 

life to him! Last week, in the paper that once 
startled and stirred a nation with the “Song of the 
Shirt,” he gave utterance to his wonder at the 
slender fame of Hood's poetical writings. That 
wonder is not his only: it vexes all good men who 
love letters. No one can doubt that some portion 
of Hood’s serious poetry remains immortal. But 
how much ?—there lies the puzzle, and it grows the 
more sadly puzzling the further we read and 
consider his work. So much is trivial; but, on the 
other hand, so much is rare, distinguished, genuine! 
Did any truth inhabit the mournful old fallacy that 
an author is finally judged by his best, we could let 
all the mass of trivialities go, and on the strength of 
the remainder boldly claim a place for him among 
the first poets of the century. But can we disregard 
the trivialities? Does anyone rank Hood among 
the greater captains of song? 


“Fain would I, but I dare not.” Mr. Henley has 
the courage of six ordinary critics; but even Mr. 
Henley confesses that he dares not. “ At his highest,” 
he says, “ Hood is very high, but it was not given to 
him to enjoy the conditions under which great work 
is produced: he had neither peace of body nor 
health of mind; his life from first to last was a 
struggle with sickness and misfortune. How is it 
possible to maintain an interest in all he wrote, 
when two-thirds of it was produced with duns at 
the door and a nurse in the other room and the 
printer’s devil waiting in the hall?” And, let me 
add, such is the queer temper of this century, or at 
least of its later generations, that I almost suspect 
it would have made no difference if all his humorous 
verse had kept the level of “ Faithless Nelly Gray,” 
if all his prose had been as good as Thackeray’s. 
They would have injured his fame as a poet none 
the less. For nowadays it is not enough for a poet 
to cultivate his own art seriously : he must specialise 
in solemnity. It was not for nothing that Tennyson 
steered clear of prose (which he could write so 
beautifully) and joked with such a cultivated taste 
of humour. 


This, however, is but a suspicion. It is a fact 
that fate denied Hood the conditions necessary for 








Every- 


great work. But what a poet it maimed! 
body knows Keats’s “ Ode to Autumn,” written in 


1819, in the poet’s twenty-fourth year. Everybody 
reckons it among the masterpieces of English 
poetry : “in execution perhaps the completest” of 
all the six great odes, says Mr. Colvin; and Mr. 
Bridges too places it “for its perfection” first of 
the six. “Season of mists and mellow fruitful- 
ness "— 


“Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store ? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind ; 
Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep, 
Drows’d with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 

Spares the next swath and all its twinéd flowers: 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across 2 ‘irwik ; 
Or ey a cyder-press, with patien: joox, 
Thou watchest the late oozings hours by hours.” 


Four years later, Hood, also in his twenty-fourth 
year, wrote an “Ode to Autumn ”—less perfect, to 
be sure, and far less obedient to form, but with lines 
so haunting and images so full of beauty that in 
some respects they do not suffer by comparison 
with Keats’s. Listen to the magnificent opening— 


*] saw old Autumn in the m‘*!7 morn 
Stand shadowless like Si) ., listening 
To silence, for no lonely bird would sing 
Into his hollow ear from woods forlorn, 
Nor lowly hedge, nor solitary thorn... . 


I had never thought of comparing the two until, some 
three or four years back, I found them set side by side 
in a little American garden-book by Mr. George H. 
Ellwanger. Mr. Ellwanger notes the felicitous use 
of the O-sounds throughout Hood's ode, and points 
out, very properly, that the two poets were con- 
templating two different stages of Autumn. Keats, 
more sensuous, dwells on the stage of mellow fruit- 
fulness, and writes of late October at the latest. 
Hood's thought lies closer “ on the birth of trembling 
Winter.” He sings of November's desolation, and 
therefore is austerer : 


“Where is the pride of Summer—the green prime— 
The many, many leaves all twinkling? Three 
On the moss’d elm; three on the naked lime 
Trembling: and one upon the old oak tree! 

Where is the Dryad’s immortality ? 
Gone into mournful cypress and dark yew, 
Or wearing the long gloomy winter through 

In the smooth holly’s green eternity.” 


“Smooth” is a bold epithet to use of the holly: but 
“green,” of course, justifies it at once. It is, so to 
speak, an epithet of the epithet. And what a 
picture in the first four lines! 


“The squirrel gloats o’er his accomplish’d hoard, 
The ants have brimmed their garners with ripe grain, 
And honey bees have stored 
The sweets of summer in their luscious cells; 
The swallows all have wing’d across the main; 
But here the Autumn melancholy dwells 
And sighs her tearful spells 
Among the sunless shadows of the plain 
Alone, alone, 
Upon a mossy stone, 
She sits and reckons up the dead and gone, 
With the last leaves for a love-rosary.... . ¥ 


The last image, you observe, involves a change of 
sex in personified Autumn; an awkwardness, [ 
allow. But there is some difficulty of sex even in 
the Autumn of Keats. The lines— 


“Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines... .” 


—seem to decide for female: and yet the famous 
second stanza quoted above—‘ Who hath not seen 
thee oft,” etc.—depict him as a man, to me, at any 
rate. After reading it expressly to discover why, I 
must own I can extract no definite information, one 
way or the other. But yet I cannot rid myself of 
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the impression that the figure of Keats’ description 
is a young man, as surely as Sicilian Daphne's reap- 
ing to the Lityerses’ song, or Giles Winterborne of 
“The Woodlanders,” by his cider-press, smelling of 
the pomace and with apple-pips sticking in his beard 
and in the down of his bare arms. But if the 
awkwardness of the change can be excused, Hood's 
lines excuse it :— 


“© go and sit with her, and be o’ershaded 


Under the languid downfall of her hair; 
She wears a coronal of flowers faded 
Upon her forehead, and a face of care ; 
There is enough of wither’d everywhere 
To make her bower,—and enough of gloom .. .’ 


Now this ode was written in 1823, and to the same 
year belong “Fair Ines,’ the two sonnets to 
“Death” and “Silence” which Punch's causeur 
last week pronounced to be “supreme,” and which 
most of us will allow to be noble; besides the fine 
sonnet “written in Keats’ ‘Endymion’” (“I saw 
pale Dian sitting by the brink. . .”). To the pre- 
vious year belong “ Lycus the Centaur” and “The 
Two Peacocks of Bedford.” These were Hood's 
beginnings, and they were big beginnings. Had he 
written nothing after, there was more poetry in his 
little finger than in all Southey and Campbell and 
fat Rogers rolled into one: though I suppose that 
Southey and Campbell at any rate are reckoned 
more considerable poets than Hood. Destiny did its 
worst, and he went across Styx with a very small 
bundle—a ‘bundle that, perhaps, had been quite 
disregarded but for two notable additions made 
at the close of his life, the “Song of the Shirt” 
and (finest of all, “his Corunna, his Heights 
of Abraham,” as Thackeray called it) his “ Bridge of 
Sighs.” Bat, all drawbacks admitted, ought not 
that bundle to secure him a higher seat than he 
has yet been given? Some poets have such luck! 
What the dickens are Akenside and Kirke White 
doing upon Parnassus? Hood never had any luck; 
but some day the author of “ The Ode to Autumn,” 
“The Haunted House,” “ The Last Man,” “ We 
Watched Her Breathing Through the Night,” “ Fair 
Ines,” some three or four sonnets, “ The Song of the 
Shirt,” and “ The Bridge of Sighs,” must secure the 
higher seat that is his by right of true poetry. 


A. T. Q, C. 








REVIEWS. 
A FRENCH SCHOLAR ON ENGLISH WRITERS. 
Translated by 


London: Fisher Unwin. 


Enouisn Srvupries. By James Darmesteter. 
Madame Darmesteter. 


‘DY virtue of our “ British insularity and ignor- 

‘) ance,” almost every English man of letters reads 
French nearly as much as English. On the other 
hand, very few French men of letters know English. 
M. Paul Bourget is an exception to a rule nearly 
universal; so was the late M. James Darmesteter. 
His “ English Studies” have been translated by 
Madame Darmesteter, perhaps best known to 
English readers as Miss Mary Robinson. The 
work, we need not say, is perfectly done. Madame 
Darmesteter, it is true, covers her pages with “’tis” 
and “’twas.” She would not have done so a few 
years ago, and we hope that the trick will soon be 
left to its spirited proprietor. This is a mere trifle, 
“ pretty, but a plague.” 

In a brief preface Madame Darmesteter sketches 
the life of her husband, who indeed deserved the 
title of “a scholar and a gentleman.” M. Dar- 
mesteter was unfortunately dowered with physical 
disadvantages, which he overcame by courage, 
energy, and goodness. An Orientalist by pro- 
fession, he was a refined and enthusiastic critic 
of poetry, whether English or Afghan. He 


visited the North-West frontier; he was intimate 
with the natives of India, learned or unlearned; 





it was in India that he read Miss Robinson’s poems, 
and fell in love with them, like a prince in a fairy 
tale with a portrait. Like Leyden, he combined 
erudition with romance, and to know was to admire 
and esteem him. Monsieur Darmesteter was tempted 
to renounce philology for literature, and to be the 
interpreter to France of our national poetry, but 
a sense of duty kept him faithful to the severer 
muse. His English studies are parerga. His sym- 
pathies, of course, are with the Irish, the Hindoos, 
and other races under our flag. In the same way we 
have been all for Poles, Algerians, Circassians, Red 
Indians under the States, and Bulgarians and Greeks, 
This is all very natural and proper, and is only un- 
English where our subject-races are concerned. To 
be irritated by Monsieur Darmesteter’s sentiments 
would show great want of humour. To say that 
Ireland “no longer dares sing the old songs” is 
merely amusing, and Monsieur Darmesteter instantly 
disproves his own assertion. He might as well have 
said that the Scots dare not sing— 
“O, weel I lo’e my Charlie’s name, 
Though some there be abhor him, 
And it’s O to see the deil gang hame 
Wi’ a’ the Whigs before him,” 


as to aver that Ireland “fears to sing of Ninety- 
Right,” and the ditty which Mr. Mulligan demanded 
of Fanny Perkins. 

Monsieur Darmesteter's researches do not seem to 
have brought him acquainted with Mangan’s lyrics; 
he is strong in “ The Wearing of the Green,” and 
“The Shan Van Vocht,” The French “on the sea” 
were also dear to English Jacobites, but then came 
La Hogue and Quiberon, and the Squire in “ Tom 
Jones ” was disappointed. “ Hurrah for Old England! 
twenty thousand honest French are landed in Kent!” 
The Scot was satisfied if the King was on the sea: 
we remember no craving for French help, though 
“the kingly Swede,” Charles XII., was immortalised: 

“ And here’s to every honest man 

That will do it again !” 
Highlanders actually took service with King George, 
to be revenged on France, in Canada, for broken 
promises and faith betrayed, and a Prince deserted, 
bound, and expelled. Monsieur Darmesteter’s first 
essay is on “Jeanne d’Are in England”—* witch, 
heroine, saint.” Our contemporary English chronicles 
barely contain the name of the Maid. Monsieur 
Darmesteter neglects the praises of Bower, and of 
the Monk of Pluscarden, hercompanion. To besure, 
they were Scotch. It was not a “cannon volley,” 
but a fire-ship, that broke the bridge on which 
Glasdale was retreating from the Boulevard to 
Les Tourelles. On p. 9 “his” is printed for 
“her"’; the printing is very far from good through- 
out. Our author does not think fit to mention 
that the French deserted, judged, and condemned 
the Maid. The French were the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, the English were the Romans, of this tragedy. 
Even the early English slanders against Jeanne were 
borrowed from the Burgundians. “She came to her 
own, and her own received her not.” Except for 
the disgusting calumny repeated in Henry VI., Part 
I., Caxton writes fairly enough. Monsieur Darmes- 
teter might easily have given the French sources for 
all of Holinshed’s statements; they are familiar. 
The “fables” were of French growth. He supposes 
that Shakespeare himself wrote the few noble lines 
given to La Pucelle in Henry VJ. But Shakespeare 
might have excised the rest. In Hordal's book (1612) 
we have commendatory Latin verses by “P. G. 
Anglus.” Monsieur Darmesteter overlooks these. 
The French and English differ about “the Maid.” 
says “P. G.” “Sed cum Pontifices laudent cele 
brentque puellam, Convenit illorum credere judicio.” 
“P, G.” accepts the rehabilitation, but without 
enthusiasm. 

From a charge of sorcery English (and French) 
writers turned to a charge of imposture. Faller 
takes his theory from Du Haillan; it was 
already current when -Eneas Sylvius Piccolomini 
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wrote his Memoirs. 
theory of “a put-up thing” was not invented by 
the seventeenth century, as Monsieur Darmesteter 
imagines. Hume followed the Burgundians. Lingard 


He was a contemporary; the 


believed in hallucination. Guthrie (1797) first spoke 
out heartily for “ this incomparable Maid.” Of course 
he was a Scot! There is a misprint. If Guthrie 
wrote in 1797, Wesley could not quote him in 1775. 
Monsieur Darmesteter hazards no opinion as to the 
marvellous in Jeanne’s career. It was not sorcery; 
it was not imposture—then what was it? Silence! 

There follows an interesting essay on Wordsworth 
and the French Revolution. William's patriotism, 
not his sense of right, killed hissympathy. Monsieur 
Darmesteter declines to call Pitt “ the greatest scoun- 
drel of hisday. But .. .” There isa long essay 
on George Eliot, now rather out of the mode. Her 
letters “ will be counted one of the jewels in George 
Eliot’s crown ”—not one of the most brilliant of those 
gems. The “ Celtica” are of no great value. Ancient 
Celtic literature is still too much involved in scientific 
difficulties to be popularised. We may get quite a 
wrong idea of it, as the reading populace is wholly 
at sea about the Vedas. The Indian essays, where 
the author writes at first hand, are much better 
worth preserving. The intelligent political Baboo 
will not enjoy the strictures of Monsieur Darmes- 
teter—" void, null, narrow, noisy, sometimes dis- 
interested, but futile,” are among his epithets. 

If a second edition be called for, it would be no 
waste of time to bestow more care on the correction 
of the press. 


SCIENCE FOR HISTORIANS. 
INTRODUCTION TO PontTIcaL Screncr. Two Series of 


Lectures, By Sir John Seeley, K.C.M.G., Litt.D. London: 

Maemillan & Co. 

THe need has long been obvious of a new Aristotle 
to classify in another “ Politics” the States and 
political forces of modern Evrope. Such a writer 
would have to add to the qualifications of this 
prototype others which one man is hardly likely 
to combine in himself. He must be a learned 
jurist and a skilled student of history ; he must 
have some acquaintance with~ practical politics— 
more, for instance, than Mr. Lecky has yet acquired 
—with economics, and with finance; he must be 
relatively even more of a biologist than the Stagirite ; 
he must never forget that the State is an organism 
which grows; and he must differ from Aristotle in 
putting aside all ideas of political reform, of the 
best State and the best constitution; he must be 
purely and dispassionately scientific. We cannot 
say that the late Professor Seeley had all these 
qualifications—perhaps no one ever will have; but 
he certainly had some of them, especially the two 
last. Unfortunately, the lectures before us are no 
more than a suggestive fragment of what he might 
have accomplished bad he lived. They are striking 
in their generalisation, fruitful in suggestion, and 
noticeably independent of traditional preconceptions 
in their analysis of historical fact. They ought to 
make the most pedantic of specialised “ researchers ” 
attempt to find some meaning in his subject as a 
whole. 

Of course, in such a book there must be sketzhi- 
ness, It is not easy to “tell the history of the world 
in half an hour,” as Professor Seeley attempted to do 
in one of the concluding lectures of the second of the 
two series embodied in this little volume: at least, 
the attempt to do so may make the “ researcher” 
think of “contradictory instances.” The passage 
from the later Roman Republic to Imperialism 
is a good deal more rapid according to the brief 
account given here than it was in reality: and 
there are (we suspect) many pitfalls for those who 
still speak of “a theocratic system, Druidism.” 
Even when Professor Seeley speaks of Athens 
as a typical city-state with no local government, we 
cannot help objecting that there were the demes, 
With assemblies and taxes on settlers belonging to 








other demes, local magistrates, and even judges who 
went on circuit, and whose origin is ascribed to 
Solon. Then, though Swiss politics are full of in- 
struction for the student, there is but the barest 
reference to them; yetit can hardly be said—looking 
at the working of the Referendum and Initiative— 
that there is a well-defined organ that makes the 
Government in Switzerland. Yet the possession of 
a Government-making organ is Professor Seeley’s 
differentia of a free state. 

However, these are trifles in comparison with the 
really luminous generalisations and analyses of the 
book. The author aimed at fresh definition of 
certain terms—such as Liberty and State—and at 
a fresh classification of States, in order to supple- 
ment the familiar one—monarchy, aristocracy or 
oligarchy, democracy—which is at least as old as 
Herodotus, As is natural, he finds it inadequate— 
inasmuch as even despotism rests on consent of 
some sort, and power is, in practice, always 
divided between the one, the few, and the 
many—and so adopts a wholly different system of 
classification. Not having, like Aristotle, a practical 
object, he need not cut off the “ barbarian” States 
altogether; and so he finds, beside the State proper, 
imperfect forms—the tribe, the theocracy, and the 
“inorganic State” which is formed by conquest, and 
in which the subject races form no part of the 
political body. Then States proper may be divided 
into city and country States—the latter class 
into unitary (centralised or decentralised), feder- 
ative and confederate. And after a_ historical 
examination of the term liberty, he finds that what 
is popularly called a free state differs from a 
despotism in this—that in a free state there is a 
Government-making organ, usually a representative 
assembly. 

A large part of the second series is devoted to 
a fresh analysis of English history, to show how 
Parliament became a Government-making organ. 
The Parliament of Elizabeth, for instance, is not 
permanent ; by the Restoration it has become so, and 
after 1688 the fact is recognised, though imperfectly, 
that it can change the Government if need be. But 
throughout the eighteenth century the Ministers are 
for the most part the King’s Ministers; and it is 
only when William IV. appointed Sir Robert Peel 
in 1834, and found he could not govern against the 
sense of the House of Commons, that the change 
became complete. At present Parliament is a con- 
ference between Ministers and the organ that makes 
them ; and the fiction of a “ separation of the legis- 
lative and executive powers” has ceased to have any 
justification. This is a striking series of generalisa- 
tions—not perhaps absolutely true, for Parliament 
could always have stopped the supplies if it liked, 
and the private member has still more rights than 
Professor Seeley allows to him. But the object of a 
book of this sort is to give points of view; and that 
object is admirably attained. There is an unfortunate 
limitation of the province of the science of history 
to purely political events in the early part of the 
book, so that economic causes, for instance, seem 
shut out, but this is practically nullified by the later 
chapters : Professor Seeley was better than his word. 

We close the volume feeling that there is a good 
deal more to be said, both in carrying further its 
suggestions and in criticising them. The fact is, 
political and legal theory have ascribed so many 
powers to States and Governments which are now in 
reserve, that hardly any analysis of historical events 
can be complete. The private member may come 
out again in England: the Referendum and Initia- 
tive may make the people, not their representatives, 
the real makers of Governments and laws: the 
tendency to extend the sphere of Government may 
make for large administrative monarchies, as has 
been suggested by M. Leroy Beaulieu. But if the 
volume stimulates thought—constructive and dia- 
lectic alike—it will have fulfilled the intention of its 
author. Standing, as it does, a brilliant fragment, 
it makes us more than ever regret his loss. 
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JOSEPH WOLP. 


Tue Lire or JosePpH Wor, ANIMAL PAINTER. 
Palmer. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


ONLY an artist could have written this book; but it 
is so well written that others besides artists can find 
in its pages education and enjoyment. It is an 
artistic, not a personal, biography. Convinced that 
the subject of his memoir is by many degrees the 
greatest animal painter who ever lived, the author 
sets himself to analyse the ideal at which the painter 
aimed, the mental endowment which conceived it, 
the manipulative training which attained it. As a 
mere biography its condensation, evenness of hand- 
ling, skilful disposition of materials, place it high in 
a class of literature whose successful achievements 
are rare, and whose masterpieces may be counted on 
the fingers; but its aim is less to glorify the deeply 
interesting man whom all educated zoologists vener- 
ate, than to show the conditions of conception and 
of technique which may place the animal painter 
alongside the most eminent of his brethren in the 
highest walk of art. 

Joseph Wo!'. .enius was heaven-born but he 
was observant }«'>re he became pictorial and this 
precedency gives .ue key to his later success. As an 
infant, in the remote Prussian village where his 
father was a farmer, he would lie by himself for hours, 
watching birds and animals, thrilling with pleasure 
as the spring migrants reappeared, listening greedily 
for the cry of the soaring buzzard, the woodpecker’s 
laugh, the cooing monotone of the turtle-dove, till 
the desire to image his favourites led him to cut out 
their silhouettes in paper, after a time to draw their 
pencilled outlines. But his chief delight was still to 
observe wild animals, studying their forms and habits 
with an intensity of zest and purpose which grew 
into the habit of his life and the foundation of his 
revivifying power. He was for three wasted years 
apprenticed to a lithographic firm, returning home 
at the term's close to sit day after day in the Moselle 
ravines, storing his memory with their teeming bird 
and beast life, and laboriously drawing a series of 
miniature studies which, shown to the directors of the 
Frankfort, Darmstadt, and Leyden museums, at once 
procured him commissions; until in 1848 he was 
invited by Mr. Mitchell to the British Museum, and 
England for the rest of his life became his home. 
There followed forty-seven years of increasing repute, 
of never-ending education and improvement. He 
drew for Gray and Newton, Bowdler Sharpe, Lucien 
Bonaparte; for Gould’s gigantic volumes; for the 
Ibis without end; for Knowsley Park and the 
London Zoological Society ; for Livingstone, Darwin, 
and the Duke of Argyll. He still lives and works at 
his Primrose Hill studio. Mr. Palmer's description 
of the old man and his surroundings there is the 
most charming chapter in the book. 

Three factors go to the making of an ideal animal 
painter—he must be naturalist, draughtsman, poet. 
In natural history Wolf was at once the field 
observer and the scientist. Amid their native 
haunts for the most part, in menageries where 
these were unattainable, he had watched the forms, 
habits, life-history of the whole animal range, from 
the elephant to the harvest mouse, from the eagle 
to the wren, with an eye that nothing escaped, with 
a memory which never relaxed the freshness of first 
apprehension. What he had not seen he would not 
attempt to paint. In his first Academy picture, 
““Woodcocks seeking Shelter,” he placed all the 
birds upon their nests; he had never seen a wood- 
cock’s legs, and he refused to evolve the unknown. 
Having drawn for the Zoological Society the gigantic 
one-horned rhinoceros, he was commissioned by an 
eminent hunter to produce the almost extinct white 
African rhinoceros, which differed, he was told, 
from other species only in the broad, cow-like 
muzzle. “ There must be other differences,” he said, 
and would not attempt what he had not examined. 
“We see distinctly only what we know thoroughly ” 
was the motto of his life. He sat for four days 








together on a cliff side at Inverary, studying the 
movements of a pair of golden eagles. And his 
memory was as tenacious as his eye was keen. He 
never carried drawing materials on his explora- 
tions, Professor Schlegel invited him, when quite 
a young man, to draw waders and marsh birds 
in a Dutch lagoon; he sat the whole day 
watching the birds from his punt, called in the 
evening for paper and pencil, and reproduced 
them all. He possessed that rarest faculty of pass- 
ing behind the veil which severs us from the brute 
creation, understanding their gestures and expres- 
sions as we interpret those of one another, drawn 
close to them by fraternal affection for people of 
his Father's pasture and sheep of his Father's hand. 
Asa child he flew with clenched fists upon school- 
fellows whom he found tormenting sparrows. He 
hated sportsmen, as not wishing to know animals, 
desiring only to kill them; boiled over with indig 
nation alike at the needless butchery of hunters 
like Gordon Cumming and at the wanton vulgarities 
of an English Cockney-aristocrat battue. Even 
against predaceous animals he bore a grudge, loving 
in his pictcres to “flout the aggressor” to show 
leopard, fo>. eagle, disappointed of an escaping 
quarry. And his familiarity with external forms 
was sustained by scientific knowledge such as few 
professing naturalists possess. He habitually arti- 
culated and studied typical skeletons. Professor 
Newton pronounced him the only artist who had 
mastered pterylography, the distribution of the 
feather tracts to which plumage owes its supple sit 
and convolution. His note-books contain countless 
measurements of birds and mammals, of their 
feathers and their markings, with elaborate maps to 
show the shape and relative position of the scales 
and scutelle on the characteristic legs and feet 
of the Raptores. Nor was he, as a draughtsman, 
less attentive to the surroundings, on which in Art as 
in Nature depend the attractiveness, foil, equipment, 
of tree and jungle-haunting creatures. His studies of 
foreground foliage, fantastic firs, tangled brambles, 
tresses of birch or palm, were pre-Raphaelite in their 
minute fidelity; ready, when required, for the framing 
of every animal he drew, though he avoided the 
common error of confusing central figures by a too 
expansive background, of rivalling solid animals by 
massive rock or tree trunk, of smothering little birds 
in leafage—‘* When you look down upon a wagtail, 
what landscape can you see?” The characteristic 
of his technique was its deliberation. He never 
drew rapidly for long together ; magically dexterous 
though his fingers had become, they were not per- 
mitted to usurp or outrun the function of the brain. 
He hated hurried work ; an idea once transferred to 
canvas, he would sit and smoke a pipe before it till 
his mind's eye saw clearly the sequent forms; if their 
mental conception did not satisfy him, he would lay 
the whole aside until another day, waiting always 
for full immediate inspiration. Hence it came to 
pass that, as all the highest connoisseurs admitted— 
Landseer with more knowledge and more heartiness 
than any—he stood alone in his profession ; his work, 
saturated with scientific exactness, was yet vivid in 
artistic presentment; never conventional, never 
exaggerated; a creation, not a compilation; each 
animal not a copy, but a portrait of the creature 
at its best; its very species recognisable, its expres- 
sion and attitude determinative not of humanised 
but of native individuality. Beneath all, finally, 
was the poetic touch, the glamour of the indefinite, 
the mystery and suggestiveness due to wise sup- 
pression, furtive hint, gradual revelation, together 
with the not infrequent pathos which compels our 
sympathy as if for human suffering: the terror- 
stricken ptarmigan as it cowers from the glance of 
the hovering eagle; the prostrate lion in the twi- 
light beside the vulture, craning its obscene neck to 
see if life have left it; the wounded hare crouching 
down to die, while hooded crows, triumphant, hilari- 
ous, bloodthirsty, sweep down on it from above. 

He did not escape the martyrdoms which beset 
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the pioneer. He had to meet the stupidity of 
naturalists looking on a stuffed falcon as superior 
to the best picture that can be painted; of ornitho- 
lozists whose ignorance of nature recognised no 
specimen until it was dried ; of animal painters who 
cared only for the look, in no way for the meaning, 
of a picture; of artists generally, who sneered at 
his best pieces as “ Natural History, and that sort 
of thing,” and who would have excluded him from 
the Academy exhibitions had not generous Landseer 
compelled them to place him, and to place him on 
the line; of engravers who failed to understand and 
to interpret his drawings, cutting out the details 
which consummated their charm; and who, even if 
like-minded to himself, could perhaps not have 
rendered with their coarser tool the delicate grada- 
tions and nice refinements of his charcoal. It is to 
his original drawings consequently rather than to 
their reproductions that we must look for the full 
flavour of his genius. Some few of these are access- 
ible, many are in private hands, the great mass of 
his sketches is hidden away in the recesses of his 
studio, to be given to the world, let us hcpe, some 
day. 

Meanwhile, the loving care of his biographer has 
stored this beautiful book with more than sixty 
illustrations of his best performances. Most of 
these are single studies, chosen to illustrate his 
universality. A comparison with Bewick rises in 
the mind as we study them. In representing 
animals with which he was familiar Bewick bears 
the test; but those strange to him, and copied 
from stuffed specimens, betray their origin. Let 
anyone place Bewick’s osprey—to take a single 
instance—side by side with Wolf's; the one is 
wooden and inexpressive—you fear that it will fall ; 
the other, in feathering, pose, vivacity—though the 
osprey is the least vivacious among birds of prey— 
is instinct with life and individuality ; while Wolf's 
narratives—“ The Old Red Deer in the Snow,” “ The 
Rival Boars,” “ The Hares and the Scarecrow,” “ The 
Storm in the Alps”—soar into regions which lay out 
of Bewick’'s scope. In all these drawings, in all the 
sayings and the facts which Mr. Palmer has wisely 
selected and deftly arranged, we are impressed by 
the moral nobleness of the man not less than by his 
intellectual and artistic supremacy. He might have 
prostituted his powers to lucre and promotion; 
might have painted trivial mediocrities in dogs, 
poultry, game, such as arrest uneducated intelli- 
gences and are alchemised into wealth, rank, 
transient repute. But his imagination fashioned 
for him a high ideal, and his honesty held him true 
to it. He has elected to move in a plane more 
elevated than that of vulgar popularity ; his busy, 
inflexible, tranquil life has brought him the happi- 
ness which waits upon aims achieved and self-respect 
retained ; and the higher fame revealed by Phoebus 
to the despondent Muse which wept o’er Lycidas’s 
thin-spun life will most assuredly be his. 





BRIGHT CHESS. 


By J. H. Ellis. 

& Co. 
No one can tell when chess—the most intellectual 
and scientific of games—originated, or even what 
country gave it birth. Strange is it, however, that 
the first book printed with metal types in England 
Was an exposition of the game. At the beginning 
of the sixteenth century the Portuguese Damiano’s 
work evinced considerable genius, followed by the 
startling experiments of Ruy Lopez, the most valu- 
able of the earlier masters. Paoli Boi, by the 
exercise of marvellous strategic powers, defeated 
every master of the game, including the hitherto 
invincible Ruy Lopez. In the middle of the eight- 


Cuess SPARKS. London: Longmans, Green 


eenth century Philidor held the first place, till the 
Englishman Staunton defeated the brilliant French- 
man St. Amant, and became the leading player in 
the world. 


In 1858, however, the boy Morphy 





startled all players by his extraordinary play at 
the New York congress. This player, who from 
the age of ten bad shown a remarkable aptitude for 
the game, is admitted to be the greatest chess genius 
that has yet appeared. From this time the history 
of chess ceases to be that of a few famous players, 
and must be gathered from the magazines that 
regularly chronicle the most important games. In 
this country public interest has very decidedly 
increased in favour of the game, which has now 
attained a dignity and importance altogether beyond 
a mere pastime. 

Several very important works on chess have been 
published by the greatest exponents of the game; 
but this volume by Mr. Ellis has a special object of 
its own. It is neither a treatise on the game nor a 
chronicle of the most celebrated games ; but it gives 
four hundred short and bright games, which will be 
found intensely interesting by those who are not 
yet crack players. They are “Chess Sparks,” brief 
as well as brilliant, limited to twenty moves before 
a winning position is obtained. Some are given 
merely as amusing curiosities. The first of these 
was played by M. de Kermur, Sire de Légal, the 
teacher of Philidor. At the fifth move he offered 
the bait by taking a pawn by a knight and exposing 
the queen to a bishop. This was accepted, but by 
a splendidly executed stratagem he wins at the 
seventh move. A brilliant mate was made by J. J. 
Rousseau against the Prince de Conti at the Castle 
of Montmorenci, in 1760, by pretending to throw 
away the game. This shows that in chess also 
“those oft are stratagems which errors seem.” 

Some of these games show extraordinary elegance 
and dash of style, as by Morphy when giving odds. 
It is generally in handicap work that first-class 
players will risk the display of their ingenuity. 
They assume that their less skilled opponents will 
not detect their tactics. This goes to prove that a 
certain element of hazard is introduced into the aim 
for brilliant combinations, and only those who have 
little to lose run the risk. They often resort to lines 
of play which they know to be unsound, relying on 
the inability of the weaker players to perceive the 
correct reply. 

A large number of the games selected by Mr. 
Ellis have been played by first-class players in im- 
portant tournaments and matches. Many are old 
friends, such as Professor Anderson's two immortal 
games, which no chess-player will ever find tiresome. 
The master-hand is shown in the brilliant combina- 
tions, which seem to have been manceuvred as the 
game proceeded till the grand coup startled the 
defeated opponent, Among certain first-class ex- 
ponents of the game the capture of the adverse king 
is the ultimate, but not the first, object of the game, 
so that by best play on both sides a draw will be the 
legitimate result. They would not enjoy Mr. Ellis’s 
selection; they prefer the hours of wearisome nag- 
ging and watching to brilliant strokes which may 
“make a spoon or spoil a horn.” However, Baron 
von Heydebrand und der Lasa laid down a maxim 
believed to be sound by celebrated experts: “ The 
simplest and the shortest way of winning is the 
best.” A combination of the two styles—patient 
plodding and elegant dash—makes the game most 
interesting to onlookers without too great risk for 
the players themselves. Of course, soundness must 
be preferred to brilliancy for lasting success. The 
maintenance of the balance of position should be 
first aimed at, yet it is not always the sign of a 
primitive taste to have some “go.” We have gone 
over a number of the games in the selection with 
great pleasure. Occasionally the compiler leaves us 
to complete the mate, forming beautiful and original 
problems for the exercise of our ingenuity. Hints 
are given in the Appendix for those who fail to 
solve them. Diagrams of the games at their critical 
points will assist junior players who are following 
the moves on their boards. Of course, none of the 
games at the Brighton Tournament are here recorded, 
as few would come under the epithet of “Sparks” ; 
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but the great players are represented by some of 
their most brilliant records. 


FICTION. 


Tue Seats or THE Micuty. By Gilbert Parker. London: 
Methuen & Co. 

A Crown or Straw. By Allen Upward. London: Chatto 
& Windus. 

THe Harpina Scanpav. By Frank Barrett. In 2 vols. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 


Mr. GILBERT PARKER has come to his own in “ The 
Seats of the Mighty,” one of the strongest stories of 
historical interest and adventure that we have read 
for many aday. He has chosen for his period the 
war between France and England in Canada, and for 
his scene Quebec, at the moment when the English 
under Wolfe were advancing against it. And out of 
the materials at his command he kas woven a 
thrilling narrative of love and heroism which may 
take its place beside any of the historical romances 
that have appeared in recent years. His hero is an 
Englishman named Robert Moray, who, having 
fought with the Colonial army under Washington, 
has been detained as a hostage by the French at 
Quebec. Living there in honourable, and by no 
means irksome, captivity, a prisoner on parole, he 
has fallen in love with the beautiful Alixe Duvernay, 
the daughter of a French-Canadian. Things are 
going well with him, when he suddenly becomes the 
object of a desperate plot, set afoot by none other 
than La Pompadour. He is known to be the 
possessor of certain papers compromising to the 
reputation of one of the Pompadour’s rivals, and 
that infamous woman is resolved to obtain them at 
all costs. For that purpose she has despatched one 
Doltaire, an illegitimate son of the French king, 
to Canada as her emissary. Doltaire brings a 
trumped-up charge of broken faith against the 
Englishman, and Moray is accordingly seized and 
placed in close confinement in the citadel. There he 
languishes for several weary years, though the 
monotony of his confinement is broken by more than 
one exciting episode. Once he is taken out to be 
shot, and the muskets of his executioners are almost 
at his breast when Doltaire, his arch-enemy, inter- 
poses and saves his life. Once again he escapes, and 
Doltaire brings him back to his hated captivity. The 
Frenchman plays with him, in fact, like a cat with a 
mouse. He has a double motive for hating him, 
inasmuch as he is Moray’s rival in the affections 
of Alixe Duvernay. It seems to us that Mr. 
Parker has surpassed himself in his sketch of the 
character of Doltaire—a subtle,many-sided character, 
with enough of evil in it to sink a man-of-war, and 
yet not wholly bad. Nor has the author been less 
successful in the minor characters of the story, the 
gaoler who loves his captive, but is faithful to his 
duty, and the barber who is willing to serve the 
Englishman because he has his own debt to settle 
with the vile Intendent of Quebec. The result is that 
even the chapters devoted to Moray’s imprisonment 
are full of incident and of interest ; but by-and-by, 
when Moray has at last escaped from his captivity, 
the story rises to a higher level, and deals with the 
great events of history. Through them all Mr. 
Parker moves with an assured step, whilst in his 
treatment of his subject there is that happy blending 
of the poetical with the prosaic which has charac- 
terised all his writings. A notable and successful 
book. 

Even before Mr. Anthony Hope gave us his “ Pri- 
soner of Zenda,” modern Royalties and the intrigues 
of Courts had been adopted as favourite themes by 
our novelists. “A Crown of Straw” is a very 
favourable example of the romance of to-day, in 
which the fortunes of sovereigns take the place of 
the adventures of ordinary mortals. Mr. Upward 


declares stoutly that he has not founded his tale 
upon real events; but,as a matter of fact, it follows 
closely one of the great historic tragedies of our 
time. 


King Maximilian of Franconia is a young 





monarch of the modern type, weary of his State, 
wishful to do his duty by his people, and suspicious 
of all around him, with the sole exception of his 
friend Bernal, the musician. To him he confides al} 
the secrets of his soul, and in the good faith of the 
great genius he reposes absolute confidence. It thus 
happens that when the king, in his lonely wander- 
ings through his forest domain, has met with a 
rustic beauty whose charm of character has en- 
tranced him even more than her charm of person, it 
is to Bernal that he tells thetale. The latter believes 
that the king proposes to honour his forester’s inno- 
cent daughter in the traditional kingly fashion, but 
he soon learns that Maximilian has no such intention, 
He has kept the girl in absolute ignorance of his 
rank, and he believes that she loves him for his own 
sake. That being so, he is determined to make her 
his wife, and queen of Franconia. Hence come 
many troubles both for Dorothea, the innocent 
beauty, and for the king himself. There is madness 
in his blood, and over him hangs the shadow of an 
awful fate. He has a sister who is absolutely 
unscrupulous, and who lives in hope that, the king 
dying unmarried, her own son will inherit the 
throne. It need not be said that in these circum- 
stances the Princess Hermengarde is not likely to 
regard a prospective sister-in-law, however beautiful 
and however virtuous, with eyes of favour. More- 
over, there are political intrigues of which the 
unfortunate king is the centre and the victim, so 
that the royal palace becomes the scene of plots 
and counterplots without end. All these are 
treated with great skill by Mr. Upward, who, if he 
has not himself lived behind the scenes in the 
abode of a monarch, has at least contrived to paint 
a lifelike picture of what passes there. There is no 
need to follow the story to its manifestly pre- 
destined end. We know from the first that the 
sword of Damocles will fall, and that the lake, which 
is one of the chief ornaments of the wonderful home 
which the king has made for himself among the 
mountains, will, in due time, receive his body. But 
even with this fore-knowledge the reader will find 
the story one of strong dramatic interest. It con- 
tains, indeed, some touches that are of startling 
force, as well as some character sketches which are 
of rare excellence. 

The “ Harding Scandal ” is one of Mr. Barrett’s less 
ambitious productions. It does not approach in ex- 
cellence such works as “ A Set of Rogues” or “ The 
Admirable Lady Biddy Fane”; but not impossibly 
it may appeal to a wider circle of readers than either 
of those remarkable stories. In it Mr. Barrett 
makes no attempt to soar above the everyday 
world. He has to tell the story of a man’s ruin, 
wrought by his own unreasoning jealousy, and by 
the machinations of an arch-scoundrel who differs in 
some respects from the ordinary arch-scoundrels of 
fiction. Sir Harry Harding, talking to his beautiful 
young wife in her boudoir one night, makes the un- 
pleasant discovery that a man is hidden in her bed- 
room. He is devoted to Lady Harding, and, up to 
the moment of this discovery, had placed the most 
implicit faith in her; yet now he acts more like a 
lunatic than a man of sense. He does not tell his 
wife what he has seen, though if he had 
done so, she would at once have been able to 
clear herself from all suspicion. He simply rushes 
from his house in the middle of the night, and, 
mounting his horse, allows it to carry him whither 
it will, until at last the poor beast deposits him, 
with sundry broken bones, at the door of a romantic 
village damsel. Everybody knows what must fol- 
low from this prologue. Matters in the case of Sir 
Harry Harding are complicated by the fact that he 
believes the unwelcome visitor in his wife's room to 
have been his own dearest friend, and that the only 
man whom he trusts with his story is the real 
culprit, the arch-scoundrel Gordon, who, unknown 
to the world, is nothing less than Lady Harding's 
very disreputable papa. For weary years of suffer- 
ing, intrigue, and adventure the mutual estrange- 
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ment between husband and wife is kept up; nor 
does it cease until, with his own vigorous hands, 
Sir Harry Harding has throttled General Gordon, 
and flung his worthless body into thé sea somewhere 
between Monte Carlo and Mentone. The story is 
only a trifle, but it is a trifle concocted with all the 
well-known skill of its author. 


PREHISTORIC MAN IN AYRSHIRE. 


Prenistoric Man in Aynsuire. By John Smith. Li 
Stock. 


ndon: Elliot 
Turs is the record of the personal labours of an enthusiastic 
archeologist, carried on with rare persistence for many years. 
On foot he has explored every inch of the country, and with his 
own hand he has collected hundreds of prehistoric relics from 
caverns, cairns, crannogs, shell-mounds and rock shelters. He 
has also made a vast quantity of plans and drawings, which are 
here reproduced ; and though they are of the roughest and most 
inartistie character, they form useful memoranda, District by 
district, from Largs and the Roman bridge at the extreme north 
to the border of Wigton on the south, he has gone through the 
county of Ayrshire, and has laid down on his map between two 
and three hundred stone circles, cromlechs, and ancient forts. 
Probably, of all the counties in Great Britain, Ayrshire is the 
richest in such remains, and never before has it been subjected 
to so thorough and painstaking a visitation, Nor has Mr. 
Smith eonfined his labours to prehistoric man strictly so-called, 
much Roman work being noted, as well as many medisval 
castles. Mr. Smith seems to know his subject extremely well ; 
indeed, much better than, at first glance, one might suppose, from 
the number of hazardous assertions that he makes and his still 
more hazardous inferences. He refers, for instance, to Baal 
altars quite frequently, as if they were accepted facts in 
archeology. He is also responsible for a still larger muster 
of hazardous etymologies, of which “ Tarbolton, the hill of the 
Baal fires” is a fair specimen. We fancy, however, that in most 
cases he knows the untrustworthy character of his derivations, 
ind attributes similar knowledge to his readers. In some cases 
he corrects himself in the text, at other times in a note, as is the 
ease of “ Lousey Knowe,” an ancient fort, the name of which is 
given on page 218 as derived from certain capillary explora- 
tions, best left undescribed, while in the note he explains that 
it is really Lausy Knowe, “the fire hillock.” He calls attention, 
at any rate, to a good many curious problems, and leaves them, 
as such things must often be left, unsolved. The cups and rings, 
and what he ealls hoofmarks, on the rocks in West Kilbride, for 
example, which, to the number of some five hundred, present all 
sorts of curious arrangements, are well worthy of further study. 
The so-called Roman trenches at Tarbolton are discussed with 
much good sense. These are placed on the side of @ hill, and Mr. 
Smith suggests that they were genuine trenches made to aid a 
Roman attack on a British stockade. “ Talking to a gentleman 
ahout them,” says Mr. Smith, “he asked if it were not possible 
that they had been made to hold water. But, apart from the 
rumminess of such a peculiar reservoir, the supposition is quite 
untenable, as the trenches are on sloping ground.” We do not 
know whether “ rumminess” is a relic of prehistoric man in 
Ayrshire ; in England its use was confined to schoolboys in the 
late *fifties. The volume, indeed, makes no pretence to be 
literatare ; it is simply a conscientiously compiled inventory of 
the prehistoric remains of a Scottish county, but as snch has a 
value. 


MINOR ECONOMICS. 

Strrxes axp Soctat Prostems. By J. Shield Nicholson, M.A., D.Sc., 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Edinburgh. 
London: Adam & Charles Black. 

Classes AND Masses; or, WEALTH, WaGES, AND WELFARE IN THE 
Se Kiyepom. By W.H. Mallock. London: Adam & Charles 

ack, 

“Srrikes and Social Problems ” comprises a somewhat hetero- 

geneous collection of essays and addresses, some of which have 

previously appeared ia the North British Economist, The Con- 
temporary Keview, and other periodicals. The first two essays 
alone deal immediately with the question of strikes. Speaking 
of the recent great coal strike, Professor Nicholson contends 
that the ill-feeling and confusion of ideas attending strikes are 
mainly due to lack of “ light.” In the case under discussion the 
very nature of the proposed reduction in wages was not clearly 
understood, and it was impossible to obtain accurate information 
regarding the average rate of profits, the regularity of employ- 
nent, the cause of any irregularity, and other essential points. 
ifthe whole of the facts were laid before a board of qualified 
arbitrators, publie opinion would so strongly condemn a rejection 
of their decision that the recalcitrant party would be compelled 
to yield. After dwelling on the mischievous effects of strikes, 
regarded as a ‘“‘ method of doing business,” Professor Nicholson 
proceeds to compare tho results of the principles of competition 
and combination in their application to wages. Under perfect 
competition equal efficiency leads to eqnal wages, and everybody 





must find work, since the essence of the principle is that at the 
price all the supply shall be carried off. But the ideal fails 
in practice because the labour market is not completely organised. 
To remedy the defect combinations have been Euleul, and, in so 
far as they counteract combination on the other side, their action 
is a thoroughly healthy one. But the ideal of a “ living wage ” 
above the market rate cannot be realised, for, if this wage be 
grauted, either production is diminished or prices rise, and in 
either case there is a lessened demand for labour. Of the other 
essays, “ Profit Sharing” and “The Classical Political Economy” 
(in which Professor Nicholson points out symptoms of reaction 
in favour of the old orthodox political economy) are perhaps the 
most interesting. ‘* Political Economy and Journalism” (an 
address delivered before the British Economic Association in 
June, 1894) called forth, it may be remembered, a curious re- 
joinder from Mr. A. J. Balfour. The book closes with a 
discussion of slavery in Zanzibar, in which Professor Nicholson 
argues, somewhat inconsequently, for its immediate abolition. 

Mr. Mallock attempts to fix a rate of “living wage” by 
leaving out of sight the contest between Labour and Capital, and 
taking as his standard “ the maximum which a man who pays no 
rent can extract by his own labour from the worst soil under 
cultivation.” The fact that certain persons in isolated districts 
are compeiled to live under such conditions has no bearing on the 
labour question in general. It is merely obscuring the real 
issue to dismiss in this summary fashion the attempt to increase 
wages at the expense of profits. ‘“ Wages are prices,” says Mr. 
Mallock, but profits are also an element in price, and the 
primary aim in strikes for higher wages is not “to make wages 
regulate prices,” but to secure for labour a larger share in 
the gross returns of industry. And what has become of Mr. 
Mallock’s political economy when he makes the price of coal 
depend entirely on the consumer? Has he thrown overboard 
the old law of the adjustment of demand and supply ? 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


DvuninG a considerable term of years Mr. C. A. Witchell has 
been studying what he terms “ The Evolution of Bird Song,” 
and whilst we must leave skilled ornithologists to pronounce 
judgment on the ingenious theories which he advances, we 
recognise gladly that he has accumulated a number of curious 
and interesting facts concerning the shy minstrels of thicket and 
hedgerow. Birds sing most frequently in the early morning or 
at evening, and in the former case they begin to sing in much 
less light than that which remains when their notes cease in the 
evening. Bullfinches try to pipe as soon as they can perch, but 
the majority of birds only sing when they have nearly attained 
their full size. The fact that many birds which become silent 
about midsummer resume their notes in September led White 
of Selborne to wonder whether it was because the climate of 
autumn resembled that of the spring. Only small birds sing 
musically, and, with rare exceptions, such as the American 
blaebird, our own goldfinch, and the great titmouse, they are of 
sober, not to say sombre, feather. The thrush, Mr. Witchell 
reminds us, is a capital mimic, and is able to reproduce in its 
song a multitude of notes borrowed from other birds. The 
robin, the starling, the skylark, are also accomplished mimics ; 
and in regions where the enemies of birds abound one or other 
specially gifted member of the species has been known to 
cultivate the art of ventriloquism, and to “ utter call-notes in 
such a manner that the exact spot whence the sounds proceeded 
could not be determined.” Stress is laid on the fact that young 
birds acquire first the call-cries and alarm-notes of their species, 
and that in each species the call-notes are much less liable to 
vary than are the songs. Imitative birds appear to reproduce 
the cries of other birds which frequent their own haunts. The 
skylark, for instance, generally borrows from the field birds; the 
mee a from those of the thicket ; whilst the starling picks up in 
town as well as in country variations for his song. Sometimes 
the thrush will exactly reproduce the call of the partridge, as 
well as the most prominent notes of the house-sparrow. ‘The 
relations of all this to the origin of species and the laws of 
heredity are not overlooked in a volume which on many grounds 
is full of interest. 

As far back as the year 1872, Dr. Thudichum, in conjunction 
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with Dr. Angust Dupré, published an exhaustive “Treatise on 
the Origin, Nature, and Varieties of Wines,” and since then, by 
Cantor lectures to the Society of Arts, he has established a wide 
reputation for himself as an authority on the subject. This 
circumstance renders the present practical “ Treatise on 
Wines” valuable, since it brings within convenient limits a 
wide array of practical and explicit facts. Dr. Thudichum 
explains the principles of viticulture, and describes the pro- 
cesses and methods by which a great variety of vintages are 
secured. Much information is given in the book about the 
geographical distribution of vineyards in Europe, and explana- 
tions are given of different methods of cultivating the fruit 
which are still in vogue. The diseases of vines and their treat- 
ment are also considered, and the special characteristics of the 
wines of Languedoc, Burgundy, Hungary, Spain, Italy, and 
other parts of the globe, are passed in rapid review. The book 
is, in short, a storehouse of useful facts, and they have evidently 
been gathered with patient care and handled with scientific 
accuracy. 

Two Oxford scholars—Mr. W. W. How and Mr. H. D. 
Leigh—have just published a volume of nearly six hundred 
pages, which traces “ The History of Rome” from its veiled 
and mythical beginnings to the death of Cwsar. The book is 
intended to meet the requirements of the upper forms in schools 
and those of students who are preparing for pass examinations 
at the universities. Stress is laid on the growth of the military 
supremacy of Rome, and the course of its more eventful wars 
is traced in some detail. A succinct description is given of 
the development of the Constitution and of that reign of law 
which bequeathed a change of memorable consequences to the 
world. The authors state—what, indeed, is obvious to all who 
really consider the scope and quality of their text—that they 
have derived assistance from the researches of many scholars 
both at home and abroad. We are not surprised to find them 
adding that their deepest debt is due to Professor Mommsen, 
who is without question the greatest of all modern historians of 
Rome. They hint that on constitutional and antiquarian prob- 
lems theyhave accepted Mommsen’s views as final, and,to borrow 
their own phrase, “ from his somewhat sweeping judgments of 
parties and persons they have never dissented without hesita- 
tion.” The book strikes us as thoroughly capable and admirably 
planned ; and its value to students is enhanced by a remarkable 
series of illustrations from ancient sculpture, vases, armour, 
coins, and the like. There are also excellent maps and plans 
and copious index. 

Hitherto the “ Bamboo Garden” has been a purely Oriental 
institution, but now even the most conservative of English 
horticulturists are beginning not merely to view it with favour 
but to pay it the compliment of imitation. Readers of Mr. 
Freeman-Mitford’s delightful “ Tales of Old Japan” will at 
once recognise that he is peculiarly qualified to describe in a 
bright and practical fashion not only the characteristics of the 
Bamboo Garden of the East, but the curious legends and 
superstitions which in the course of dreamy centuries have 
gathered around its charmed precincts. He reminds us that 
both in China and Japan the bamboo is of supreme value ; 
indeed, there is not a necessity, luxury, or pleasure of daily life 
to which it does not minister. ‘“ House, furniture, art, clothes, 
arms, food, medicine—what does this wonderful plant not 
supply?” Ages ago the bamboo played an important part in 
the evolution of the commerce of Europe; it was in the sixth 
century, and Justinian was reigning in Constantinople, and the 
Court reserved to itself the monopoly of the silk trade, the 
looms being worked by women in the Imperial palace. At that 
time only the silkworms which are found upon the pine, the 
oak, and the ash were available, for the te more important 
variety which feeds upon the leaves of the white mulberry was 
unknown outside China. Much to Justinian’s chagrin, the 
Persians had the monopoly of the trade in Chinese silk, and, 
after various fruitless negotiations, the eggs of the silkworm 
were eventually smuggled to Constantinople in the hollow of a 
bamboo-cane. “ It is not too much to say that in that fragment 
of bamboo were carried the future commercial fortunes of 
Lyons, Genoa, Spitalfields, and all the other great manufactories 
of Europe; for from those eggs are descended all the races and 
varieties which stocked the Western World.” Mr. Freeman- 
Mitford gives a catalogue raisonné of the hardy bamboos in 
cultivation in this country, together with many practical hints 
for their management under our fickle skies. He has had the 
assistance in his task of eminent horticulturists like Sir Joseph 
Hooker and Mr. Thistelton Dyer, whilst some of the chief 
growers in the country, such as Lord Annesley, Sir Edmund 
Loder, and Mr. Smith-Barry, M.P., have given him the result 
of their own experiences in rearing this graceful exotic. There 
are many illustrations in the volume, and quite a number of 
practical hints. 

Mr. Clairmont gives a rough but undeniably vigorous de- 
scription in “The Africander”’ of his experiences as boy and 
man on a South African farm. He seems to have had his full 
share of adventure, and has stories to tell of the Zulu War and 
of gold prospecting in the Transvaal and in Swaziland. He has 
reared ostriches and shot baboons, and has seen much of native 
life. The Boers of the Transvaal are contemptuously dismissed 
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in these pages with much evil speaking, and the chapters which 
relate to them can scarcely be described as without prejudice, 
Much of the information, especially about native customs and 
the chances of sport, is fresh ; and in spite of what looks like 
warped judgment here and there the impression left by the 
book is, on the whole, that which belongs to the plain statement 
of a man who speaks with the authority of experience. 

Two new volumes have just been added to the dainty 
“Temple Shakespeare "—Julius Caesar and Timon of Athens. 
Both tragedies were printed for the first time in the Folio of 
1623, but they stand in one important respect on different levels. 
Julius Ceasar was printed with exceptional care, and its 
authenticity, in spite of liberal borrowings from North's 
“Plutarch,” is undoubted. Timon of Athens, however, 
contains, in Mr. Gollanez’s judicious phrase, “a good deal of 
non-Shakespearian alloy.” As usual, pithy notes are given to 
each play, and a glossary is added. The frontispiece to one 
volume is a fine reproduction by photogravure of the famous bust 
of Julius Cesar now in the British Museum, whilst the other con- 
tains the dreamy Janssen portrait of the dramatist reproduced 
by the same art process, 
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